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For the Companion. 
THE OLD LEATHER MAN. 


Amateur photography has preserved the portrait 
of the Old Leather Man as he appeared in 1885. 
Hundreds of people in New York and Connecticut 
will recognize in this picture a curious figure long 
familiar to them. He would never consent to sit 
to a photographer. This portrait was taken 
without his knowledge while he sat outside a 
farm-house door eating food given him. 

He first appeared in Connecticut 
about 1857, but did not attract the 
attention of many nor become the 
subject of general wonder till it 
came to be understood that he was 
travelling on a regular circuit. To 
this he adhered for nearly thirty 
years. 

The distance he travelled on his 
round was about three hundred and 
sixty-six miles, including the va- 
rious crooked or roundabout ways 
for which he often forsook the 
highroads. He did not always go 
over precisely the same ground, but 
adhered pretty closely to one main 
course. It lay about two-thirds in 
Connecticut, and the rest in New 
York. 

He had nothing like a home, and 
therefore no particular starting- 
point. If we begin tracing his cir- 
cuit in Connecticut from the north 
we find it took him through the 
country towns of Harwinton, Bur- 
lington, Forestville and Southing- 
ton; thence southwesterly through 
Berlin and the northern part of Mer- 
iden; through Middlefield, touching 
the corner of Middletown; through 
Durham, Haddam, Chester, Deep 
River and Essex to the northeast 
corner of Saybrook. 

Thence he travelled due west 
through Westbrook, Killingworth, 
Clinton and Madison to Guilford. From there 
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he moved northwest, avoiding the city of New | 


Haven, through Branford and North Haven to 
Hamden ; 
Orange, Milford, Stratford, the northern portion 
of Bridgeport, Fairfield, Westport, Norwalk and 


then southwest through Woodbridge, | 


New Canaan. Turning northwest through Wilton, | 


he used to cross the line into New York near the 
Ridgefield Railroad. 

In New York he passed Purdy station on 
the Harlem Railroad, Croton Falls, Doansville, 
through the town of Brewster and the eastern 
part of Peekskill, by Yorktown and Shrub Oak 
Plains, across Turkey Mountain, on which he 
had a cave. From Saw-Mill Valley woods he 
reéntered Connecticut near Ball’s Pond. 
his course lay through New Fairfield, -_.. 
Milford, Bridgewater, Roxbury, Woodbury, 
Watertown, Taomaston and Plymouth to Har- 
winton, the starting-point. 

The huts and caves where he resorted for rest, 
refreshment or repairs were barely more than 
stopping-places. Sometimes he chose a sheltered 
spot beside a bill or wall, or among trees and 
underbrush. The better places were overhanging 
rocks, called caves, with a few rails or sticks 
thrown carelessly against the open side. At one 
point he had a hut made of old railroad ties, 
which he had carried with great labor far up a 
hill to a retired spot. 

In these places he would build a fire, prepare 
some food, and then lie down on the ground to 
sleep, with no bedding under or over him. He 
rarely spent more than a few hours at a time at 
any halt, though he has been known to stay four 
days in a place, probably to repair his leather 
garments. It is said that he always “made up 
time’’ before he reached the place again. Once 
he was known to be nine days behind time at 
Wilton, but he arrived in New Fairfield on time. 

He shunned busy streets and public places 
where he might meet strange people. The few 
whose bounty he accepted were kept far from his 
inner life. Seldom did he speak, and then his 
few words were in the French language. 

During some years he was not known to have 
conversed with any one, save by sign or grunt. 
He seemed without interest in the world or in the 
affairs of the country he traversed. To him 
earth was a place of pilgrimage, nothing more. 

He was clad from head to foot in a grotesque 
suit made from old leather boot-legs, sewed with 
leather thongs in stitches nearly an inch long. 
This gave him the name hy which he was 
popularly known. 





In the construction of the | and in the roads and forests, overcame him. 


The shoes were not the cast-off apparel of other 
men, such as the professional tramp is fond of 
wearing, but were “home-made” to match the | 
suit. They had wooden soles and leather uppers | 
which no last had ever shaped. They shuffled | 
loosely through dust and mud and snow alike. 

He wore no underclothing except one blue 
woollen undershirt which he accepted from a 
particular friend, who lived in Forestville. This 
garment he wore during his last winter and until | 
his death. Although better clothes were offered | 
to him he would never accept them. He made 
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and mended his own clothing, as occasion 
required, from such material as he picked up by 
the country roadside. 

All his personal effects were kept in a leather 
bag which he always carried by a strap over his 
shoulder. They consisted of a French Catholic 
Prayer Book, published in 1844, a tin plate, a 
pipe, a kind of hatchet made from a piece of 
rough iron, a tin pail, an iron spider, an axe, a 
jack-knife and an awl. He wore a small crucifix 
hung about his neck under his clothing. 

He was a man of dark 
complexion, black hair and 





| that the old man was looking very sick. 


failed until his death, which occurred just one 
year after the great storm. 

In December, 1888, he had been placed in a 
hospital in Hartford for treatment. But the 
surroundings were not to his taste. In a few 


| hours he escaped and took up his wanderings 


again. 

In March, 1889, a New York farmer noticed 
The 
cancer had nearly wrought its work. He was 
invited to go into the barn for the night, but it 
was not comfort he desired—only the end of his 
long, long journey. His only answer was ‘‘No, 
no!”’ and he pressed wearily on to his cave in the 
woods of the neighboring farm of George H. Dell, 
not far from Sing Sing. 

Here his body was found by one of Mr. Dell’s 
tenants on March 24, 1889. He had evidently 
been dead for several days. 

The body was buried in the Potter’s field at 
Sparta, a few miles south of Sing Sing. The 
only mark for recognizing his last resting-place is 
the stone fence beside which he was buried. But 
local tradition will not soon lose sight of the 
grave of this ‘‘Wandering Jew”’ of the Nineteenth 
Century. 

The leather suit was kept by the coroner, and is 
regarded as a great treasure. It has since been 
on exhibition in a New York museum. 

Of the Old Leather Man’s early life nothing is 
known or reported, except the doubtful story 
which has come to be current where he was 
known. 

The story is that his real name was Jules 
Bourglay, and that he was a native of Lyons, 
France. He wished to marry the daughter of a 
leather merchant who, to prove Jules’s ability, 
gave him charge of his business for a year. 

The market soon failed and, without experience 
or advice, Jules brought the business to disaster. 
In his despair he left his native land and, clad in 
the substance that wrought his ruin, spent his 
days in voluntary exile, merely waiting for the 
end to come. W. J. Mutcn. 
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For the Companion. 


ABANDONED AT SEA. 


Late in the season of 1891 the sloop yacht 
Lassie left Halifax harbor, bound for Boston. 
For a month Jeremy and I had been cruising in 
her, together with a friend whom we had left at 
Halifax, where we had been weather-bound for 
the last week by a succession of easterly blows. 
A pretty high sea was running when we started 
home. 

The Lassie had one man 


before the mast, 





dark eyes, witha broad, short 

t over five feet, 

es tall. He was 

vy and strong in stature, 

and looked like Frenchmen 

one often sees on the streets 

of New Orleans. At the time 

of his death he was about 
sixty-five years old. 

The inhabitants of the 
quiet country places where 
his itinerary lay had become 
so accustomed to his silent passings through 
more than thirty years that they paid but 
little attention to him. They knew it was 
useless to try to divert him from his strange 
mode of life, or to draw forth from his inner 
nature his unuttered thoughts and feelings 
and purposes. 

In time, when his figure became so familiar 
as to be little noticed, rarely did anything 
occur to direct particular attention to him. 
Now and then his peculiarities, being mentioned 
in presence of a strange newspaper man, gave 
rise to a paragraph more or less fanciful. No 
one took the trouble to verify or deny printed 
allegations touching the poor old man. 

As he was always on the move, no one ever 
knew exactly where to find him, and yet his 
appearance, by day or by night, within a day or 
two of a given time might be depended on. 

He managed to go by unnoticed most of the 
time, except at certain places where he would | 
stop and obtain, by tacit understanding with a | 
farmer’s family, a small supply of food. He} 


in the land of his hermitage. 

The famous blizzard of March 12, 1888, proved 
too much for the Old Leather Man. His extrem- | 
ities were frozen. 
A | 


suit there was no attempt at either comfort or | cancer upon his lip was making its fatal presence 


comeliness. 


| 


| felt. 


From the time of the storm he gradually 

















besides the cook and sailing-master, so there 
were no night-watches for Jeremy and me. 

We went to our berths about ten o’clock on the 
never asked for it, and he very rarely, of his own | first night out, expecting a long sleep in spite of | As we approached, the sheer of the bows rose 
will, crossed the threshold of a human habitation | the pitching Of the yacht, the sounds of creaking | ominous and huge, and when we were under the 


This brought Jeremy and me on deck in about 
“two jumps.”’ The wind had moderated during 
the night, but was still blowing fairly hard, and 
the yacht was surging along before it in fine 
shape. 

The skipper handed me his field-glass and 
pointed off to the eastward. Just on the line of 
the horizon was a black speck, which the glass 
disclosed as a dismasted hull, rolling and pitching 
dismally. 

After Jeremy had taken a look we agreed that 
we must certainly investigate the wreck. So 
down went the helm, in came the sheets, and 
soon the Lassie was dancing away close-hauled, 
with the spray flying over the bows in clouds as 
she gallantly shouldered the seas. 

Jeremy sang out to our black cook to serve 
breakfast right away, and the odor of frying 
bacon greeted us as we dressed. ‘The skipper 
came down to breakfast. 

Just as we finished, Oscar, the Swedish fore- 
mast hand, who was at the wheel, called to us 
that the wreck was right ahead, and we tumbled 
on deck. 

A dreary picture we saw in that dull morning 
light—a gray sky, a gray sea, not another sail in 
sight, and two hundred yards away the great 
deserted hulk, black and glistening, rolling and 
pitching with an indescribable appearance of 
weary, lonely helplessness. I shall never forget 
that tossing mass of wood and iron, which but a 
short time before had been one of the most 
beautiful results of man’s ingenuity. Then it 
was stately and full of life and motion; now it 
was so forlorn, at the mercy of the sea, raising 
the bows now and then aloft with the aspect of a 
drowning creature. 

As the yacht was brought into the wind close 
alongside the wreck. we heard the groaning of her 
timbers and swash of the water on her deck. 
The skipper took a long look at her through the 
glass, and said: 

“T guess I wouldn't try to board her, boys. 
I'm afraid you'll swamp the boat if you go along- 
side in this sea; and there aint nobody aboard, 
| anyway.” 
| He continued to scrutinize the wreck. 

“Hold on, though!’’ he presently exclaimed; 
“there's something lying up against the tiller- 
box. I guess it's only a tarpaulin. I wouldn't 
board her if I was you.” 

But this did not suit our adventurous plans. 
We were bound to get aboard or perish in the 
attempt. So the skipper reluctantly summoned 
| the cook to help lower away the boat, while we 
went below to array ourselves in oilskins and 
sea-boots. 
| As soon as the boat was in the water we hopped 
in, with Oscar at the oars, and away we went for 
the wreck, while the skipper shouted : 

“You, Oscar, come back when you've got ’em 
aboard, and we'll stand off and on till they get 
through with their old explorin’ :”’ 

The nearer we got to the wreck, the more 
difficult seemed the task of getting aboard, for 
every time she rolled toward us she raised a ~ 
swash that would have capsized us in a fiash. 

[ soon saw that boarding her from alongside 
was out of the question. But on taking a look 

toward the bow, it seemed that we 
might manage it there. 

We were on the port 
side of the derelict, and 
the foremast had gone 
over to starboard, 
carrying with it the 
jib-boom, which had 
snapped off close to 
the bowsprit head. 

The bowsprit itself 
seemed all right, how- 
ever, with the dolphin 
striker and stays all 
fast. I thought that 
by getting the boat 
under the bows we 
could jump into the 
stays and then climb 
aboard. Jeremy pre- 
pared to jump first, 
as he was forward in 
the boat. 

It was foolhardy to try to board a wreck in 
such a condition and in such a sea, and ours 
was perhaps the most foolhardy way of doing it. 





timbers, and the swash of mighty seas striking | bowsprit one forward surge of the wreck wonld 


the quarter and booming away ahead. 


About five in the morning we were awakened | 
The deep snow in his lodges, | by the skipper bellowing at us down the hatch- | told Oscar to pull right ahead without stopping, 


way. I drowsily asked what was the row. 


‘“‘There’s a wreck, sir, or something like it, off | went under. 


on the horizon. Want to stand over to it?’’ 


| have crushed our boat like an egg-shell. 


But I was too excited to consider the risk. I 


and called to Jeremy to grab the stays as we 
So. Jeremy stood up and balanced 
himself on the forward grating. 
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As we shot under the bows, just then surging 
downward, he made a gallant leap, caught the 
dolphin striker with both arms and swung his 
legs up into the mass of rigging. 

Then it was my turn, and I just managed to 
catch one of the wire stays. The next moment 
the bowsprit surged aloft, and 1 was swinging 
between sea and sky. Jeremy reached down and 
got a grip on the slack of my jacket, so that I 
managed to scramble and be hauled up. 

Then it was hard to extricate ourselves safely 
from the maze of rigging. But at last we stood 
on the topgallant forecastle of the ship, steadying 
ourselves by holding on to each other, evidently 
much to the relief of Oscar, who was gazing up at 
us Open-mouthed. 

We reflected that getting back into the boat 
again would probably be worse still, but our first 
object had been accomplished. So we ordered 
Oscar to pull away for the yacht, and come for 
us again when we signalled. 

We now turned and took our first look at the 
derelict’s deck. She was a bark of some twelve 
hundred tons register, of an old-fashioned build, 
with a high poop. Her forecastle was ‘‘in the 
eyes of her,’’ that is, close up in the bow instead 
of in a house on deck, as they build vessels 
nowadays. 

She was in a shocking mess forward, with the 
foremast lying over to starboard in a mass of 
wreckage; aft she looked comparatively clear. 

We descended from the topgallant forecastle, 
and looked in through the door of the men’s 
quarters. Ghostly garments swung to and fro 
from creaking timbers, and in the darkness the 
narrow, coffin-like berths around the sides seemed 
to contain shapeless forms. 

“Go ahead in,”’ said Jeremy. 

“Well, you come too,” I answered; and we 
entered the dismal piace. 

The rolling and pitching seemed intensified in 
that darkness. I fished outa match and managed 
to light a big lantern that swung complainingly 
from a hook near my head. The place was full 
of sailors’ truck; the crew had evidently left in a 
hurry. Sea-chests were lying about, and the 
berths were full of blankets. 

We opened one of the chests out of curiosity. 
It contained a jumble of clothes, a few worn and 
tattered books, including a Bible printed in 
Norwegian, and a few odds and ends evidently 
the property of some poor Norwegian sailor. 

Jeremy put the Bible in his pocket as a 
memento. The name on the fly-leaf was illegible, 
all but the first name, “Jan.” 

“Let’s get out of this,” said I; “it makes me 
feel queer.” 

‘“‘Now for the cabin,”’ said Jeremy. ‘Perhaps 
we can find out something about her there, if the 
captain has left any papers.” 

We started to make our way aft, clinging to 
the rail for support. 

The deck had been swept clear of everything 
loose, and there was not even a bucket marked 
with the vessel’s name. In the excitement of 
getting aboard we had failed to notice any lettering 
at the bow, although I had seen that her figure- 
head was a white angel. 

The galley door was swinging noisily, and a 
tumbling heap of cooking utensils added their 
clatter to the general uproar. Now and then, as 
the wreck rolled more deeply than usual, the 
great ship’s bell at the binnacle aft sent forth a 
mournful note, as if it tolled for the hands that 
had sounded time on it in days gone by. 

We managed to make our way without mishap 
to the cabin door, when it occurred to me to step 
aft and see what our skipper had noticed lying by 
the tiller-box. 

Telling Jeremy that I would follow him soon, I 
went up the steps and along the narrow space 
between the top of the cabin and the poop-rail. 

On coming in sight of the tiller-box, I stopped 
amazed, for there lay the body of the largest dog 
I ever saw, reduced nearly to a skeleton. He 
was of a slate-color, smooth-coated, and his ribs 
showed almost through. 

“Poor beast!” thought I. ‘Starved to death!’ 
and I called out to Jeremy that I had found a 
dead dog. 

Jeremy had entered the cabin, and did not hear, 
but the dog did! To my horror, the creature 
opened its eyes, raised its gaunt head and glared 
atme. Suchaglare! The eyes seemed balls of 
fire, and the lips were drawn back from the teeth 
in a hideously ferocious way. 

I stood holding on to the rail, and watched the 
dog raise itself to its feet with an effort, and 
stand for a moment as if gathering strength. 
Then it lowered its head, and came staggering 
toward me with a sort of wheezing snarl, its 
mouth wide open. 

It flashed upon me that the animal was mad— 
mad with hunger. The thought gave me a sort 
of frenzy of terror. I turned and fled along the 
poop, leaped off on to the deck, alighted on all 
fours, sprang up, tore open the door at the head 
of the cabin companionway, and pitched headlong 
down the steps into the cabin. 

There I found Jeremy standing in amazement. 
I managed to say something that must have 
sounded like ‘‘“Maddogondeckshutthedoor !”" 

Jeremy, still bewildered, shut the door I had 
tumbled through, while I picked myself up, shut 
the other and bolted it securely, none too soon. 

The next instant I heard the dog arrive on the 
deck with a flop, and then come scrambling down 
the companionway, bringing up with a crash 
against the starboard door. 





**What is it?’ demanded Jeremy. «What have 
you got out there, anyway ?”’ 

I explained the situation. 

‘*What are we going to do?”’ he asked, his eyes 
bulging with dismay. 

“7 don’t know,"’ I answered. 
you do something ?”’ 

‘“‘Well,”’ said Jeremy, in an injured tone, ‘‘you | 
went and scared up the dog. I should think you 
ought to do something to get rid of him.” 

“Let's get a gun or something,”’ I suggested, 
for I knew that a supply of arms is generally | 
kept in the cabin of a large vessel, by way of | 
persuading refractory crews. 

In the meantime, the dog, who seemed to have 
gained new strength, was scratching savagely at 
the door with such violence that it seemed probable 
he would break through in a moment. So we 
looked around to see what was available for a 
barricade. 

The cabin furniture consisted of the usual long 
table running lengthwise, with a bench at each 
side, fastened to the floor. At one end was a big 
stove, and on each side of this a heavy rocking- 
chair. 

Finding these were not screwed to the floor, we 
dragged them over, and jammed one against each 
door. 

We then considered ourselves safe from the 
dog, and proceeded to look around. There was a 
row of closed doors on each side of the cabin and 
two at the after end. We opened the one farthest 
forward on the port side, and found it led into 
what must have been the first mate’s state-room. 

There were a few clothes lying about, a trunk, 
a shelf of books over the berth, mostly scientific, 
and tacked to the wall a photograph of a woman 
with two children. 

There was nothing of any use to us there, 
apparently, so we tried the other doors in turn. 
One room was evidently the steward’s, another 
the pantry, another the second mate’s. The other 
two rooms at the sides were empty, but when we 
tried one of the doors at the after end, we found 
ourselves in the captain’s private room. 

It was a big, comfortable-looking place, with 
a double bed, carpet, arm-chair, and an open 
desk with papers lying about in wild confusion. 
Jeremy began to look these over, while I continued 
my search for a weapon. 

I did not have to seek long, for on opening an 
upright locker in one corner, there stood four 
Springfield army rifles, with bayonets fixed. 

I gave a war-whoop at this discovery, for I had 
feared the captain might have taken all the arms 
away with him. Jeremy and I got two of the 
guns out, and then began to search for cartridges. 

We soon decided that they must be in a big 
square trunk that stood in one corner. It was 
locked. I took the bayonet off my rifle, and 
Jeremy tried to break the lock with it. 

“By the way,” said he, “I found by some 
of those papers that the vessel is the bark 
Dungarvan, of Liverpool, and seems to be loaded 
with lumber. That's why she floats so —’’ 

This was as far as he got, for just then a 
scrabbling sound came from the outer cabin, 
then a tremendous thump, mingled with the 
smashing of crockery of some sort. I jumped to 
the door, rifle in hand, and saw the wretched dog. 

He lay on the cabin-table, just extricating him- 
self from the wreck of the swinging shelf which 
had hung, filled with tumblers and other glass- 
ware, just under the skylight. 

A glance at this skylight explained matters. 
It had been left open. The dog, prowling about 
above, had discovered this fact, squeezed himself 
through and dropped into the cabin, bringing the 
shelf with him. 

No sooner did he catch sight of me in the door- 
way, than, without a second’s hesitation, he 
leaped off the table right at me. I felt the same 
thrill of horror as when I first saw him, but with 
the instinct of self-preservation, I came to charge 
bayonets, pointed the muzzle of my gun at him, 
cocking the weapon at the same time. 

I pulled the trigger, not knowing whether it 
was loaded or not. There was no doubt on that 
subject, however, for there was a report like a 
cannon, and the rifle kicked back like a battering- 
ram. Jeremy was directly behind me, and I 
staggered back against him. His involuntary 
“Hah!” sounded simultaneously with the report 
of the rifle. 

The room filled with smoke, and not knowing 
what the effect of the shot had been, I seized 
Jeremy, jumped back, closed the door and stood 
listening. 

The dog seemed to have been killed, but we did 
not reénter to ascertain the precise result of my 
shot. Poor creature! I felt as if I had been 
guilty of murder, and yet he had left me with no 
resource but to fire. 

Jeremy, having recovered his wind, suggested 
that we leave the ship at once. So we hurried on 
deck, and looked round for the Lassie. 

There she lay, a few yardsaway. We motioned 
Oscar to bring the boat under the bows, and 
managed to get safely aboard by climbing out on 
the bowsprit and dropping from the stays. 

So we sailed away for Boston, and left the 
Dungarvan rolling and desolate as before. On 
reflection we were glad that the poor dog had 
been put out of his long misery. 

Some weeks later Jeremy sent me a slip from 
some shipping paper, from which I learned that 
a revenue cutter had burned the derelict as a 
“danger to navigation.” 

Cuar_Les B. Howarp. 
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always delight, 
though they vary with 
the kind of soup. 





Laster Importation. 
The Greatest Improvement in 


Kid GLOVES. 


The “FILENE” Patent Improved 
French Biarritz. 


$] 0 = 


Will look as well and 
actually outwear the 
highest-priced Gloves 
sold. 


Every Pair Warranted 
in Every Respect. 





Gives the wrist a better 
shape than any other Glove 
made. 

Made in all Desirable Colors 
(including 18 new Easter 
shades) ,Black,Pearl, White, 
etc.; also White and Yellow 
Chamois (washable). 

Mailed on receipt of $1.00 
to any address. Send Postal 
Note, Money Order or 
Stamps. Money willingly 
refunded if Gloves are 
unsatisfactory for any cause 
whatsoever. 

Since we ung ups these Gloves five imitations 


have Sprung None genuine without the 
name“ ILENE Von every Duin Address orders to 


lilltam fa 


449 Washington St., Boston. 
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SOME OLD HOLY DAY SUPERSTITIONS. 


Up to the close of the Seventeenth Century there 
existed, especially among the yeoman class of 
rural England, many curious superstitions and 
usages connected with the frequent holy days. 
We find traces of some of these customs to-day in 
such familiar forms as the Shrove Tuesday pan- 
cakes, the Michaelmas goose and the festivities of 
All-hallow eve. Others are less known, but yet 
are very interesting. 


Among these are the strange rites which attended 
the celebration of St. Agnes’ eve. It was thought 
that on this occasion young girls could obtain 
much desired information as to who their future 
husbands should To secure this precious 
information, by way of a dream on the night 
before the festival, the girls would observe the 
whole day of St. Agnes’ eve by unbroken silence 
and strict fast, abstaining even from touching their 
lips with their fingers. 

At night, still maintaining most rigid silence, 
they made their “dumb cake.” Their most intimate 
friends supplied, in equal proportions, the ingre- 
dients for this cake, and were entitled to share 
equally in its preparation. The mystic loaf was 
then divided into equal aa. and each girl 
taking her share carried it up-stairs, walking 
backward, and finally consumed it just before 
retiring to rest. 

Under these circumstances she was very likely 
to dream; and since her thoughts during the day 
had been fixed upon a future husband, whose 
image had doubtless taken form in her waking 
fancy, it was not strange for her to see somebody 
in her slumbers, whether he finally became her 
husband or not. 

Another ety custom was practised in a little 
village of Derbyshire on Holy Thursday (Ascen- 
sion day), and was called “Well-tlowering.” 
This consisted in the decoration at daybreak of all 
the five wells in the village with garlands and 
wreaths of flowers twisted into various devices. 
A favorite decoration was formed by cutting 

ieces of deal into the desired patterns, and cover- 
ng them with moist clay into which the stems of 
flowers, arranged as a beautiful, vivid mosaic, 
were inserted. The freshness of the flowers was 
thus retained many hours, and gave the well the 
appearance of a spring gushing out from beds of 
flowers. 

After the ceremony of decoration, a sort of 

agan sacrifice to the nymph of springs and 
ountains, the people repaired to the parish 
church, where the rite was christianized by the 
preaching of a sermon. Thereupon they went in 
rocession to the wells, reading at each the Psalms 
‘or the day with the Epistle and Gospel. Then 
they sang a hymn and dispersed to spend the 
remainder of the day in rural sports and holiday 
pastimes. 

By keeping vigil at the church porch for an hour 
on each side of midnight on St. Mark’s eve, for 
three —— in succession, one was believed to 
have the questionable satisfaction of beholding a 
grim procession of the ghosts of those parishioners 
who were destined to die during the following 
year. 

Another superstitious practice, not pee 
connected with a holy day, resembled that of St. 
Mark’s eve. It was called “chaff-riddling,” and 
was much in vogue in Yorkshire as a mode of 
ascertaining the secrets of the future. The would- 
be diviner went to the barn at midnight, threw 
wide open the door and procured an instrument 
called a “riddle,” together with some chaff. He 
oes pes into the barn and began the process of 
riddling. 

If the riddler himself were fated to die before 
the year was out he saw two figures re the open 
doors, bearing with them a coflin. If, however, he 
was not so destined, he saw nothing. As the rural 
imagination was not often very vivid, it may be 
supposed that the reader of the riddle of his 
destiny went away more often satisfied than 
alarmed. 


_— 
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SUMNER’S VISITORS. 


Charles Sumner seldom denied himself to visi- 
tors. In “Recollections of Charles Sumner’ the 
writer says that he was the most accessible of 
men. No matter how busy he would receive those 
who called to see him, but when actually working 
he would leave the conversation to the caller, 
greeting him with “How are you? Sit down,” 
and unless spoken to, he was liable to forget the 
presence of his visitor, 


Unless the conversation called for earnest 
thought, he was apt, ———, when writing 
letters, to continue his work while listening or 
speaking. 

Often the embarrassed visitor would say, “I see 
you’re busy; I’ll call again,” when the senator 
would reply, “But I’m always busy. What is your 
point?” and the visitor, under this pressure, would 
condense his statement into a five minutes’ expla- 
— when he had expected to talk perhaps for 

ours. 

Mr. Sumner’s language in ordinary conversation 
was free from the blemishes which disfigure the 
talk of so many men. He constantly respected 
and was tender of the feelings of others. 

When conversation took such a turn that one 
present must be hurt, he was apt to so tone down 
an untimely remark as to draw its sting and to 
convey to its maker a mild rebuke. 

One Sunday morning two young men met in his 
room. When the bells rang, one said he must take 
his leave, as he was going to church. 

The other sneeringly said, “Well, if you must 
g0, pray for me.” The senator, = between 
rather than at either of them, repeated, in a rever- 
ential tone, Hamlet’s words to Ophelia: “In thy 
orisons be all my sins remembered.” 

The one guest, conscious of the rebuke, apolo- 
gized to the other, who left the room with tears of 
gratitude in his eyes. 





a 
REVENGE. 


When a man gets angry he is almost certain to 
make a fool of himself. And the same is true of 
children. 


“I don’t care,” said the little girl who had not 
been invited to the oy. “T don’t care. I will 
get even with them.” And her eyes flashed as 
she stamped her little foot. 

“Pray, what will you do, my child?” asked her 
mother. 

“When I grow up I’ll give a great bi partys 
and I won’t invite anybody. That’s what I’ll do!’ 
—Harper’s Bazar. 


~~ 
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IT was a very fastidious man who went to the 
sea-shore one day, but did not take a surf bath 
because “another man was using the ocean.” 





Negligee Shirts 
In Madras, Fancy Madras, 
Cheviots, Etc., Etc. 


The Variety is enormous, and the patterns exclusive. 


G. W. CUSHMAN, 17 Court St., Boston. 
Mail orders receive prompt attention. 
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coLtAr — 

For Rough or Chapped Hands, Faceor Lips, 


Chafing of Infants, Itching, Eczema, 


Irritation after Shaving, Tan, Sunburn, &c. ( 
Not Sticky or Greasy. 25c. at Druggiste: by Mail, 30c. 
GEO. W. FLYNN, Jamaica Plain, Mass. j 


All People Should Know 


that Headaches arising from Faintness or 
Nervous Exhaustion can be instantly relieved 
and often cured by an external application of 


Bailey’s Pain-Cure Cologne. 


Fragrant, refreshing and absolutely harmless. 
Will also relieve Neuralgia, Asthma, Hay Fever 
and Catarrh.—Try it and be convinced. 


A trial bottle, post-paid to any address, for 25c. 
Regular size bottle, 50c. Stamps taken. 


T. B. BAILEY & CO., Perfumers, Boston, Mass. 


Savena. 


A Useful PRESENT in Every Package. 

















ALSO 


100 PREMIUMS 


To select from. Send for 
circular giving full descrip- 
tion of Premiums. 


H. R. STEVENS, 
464 Broadway, 
Boston, Mass. 








THE BEST 
WASHING POWDER 








PREMIUM NO. 78. 


NEW BEDFORD, MASs. 
Ireceived my Premium No. 78. Very much pleased. 
Accept my thanks for same. You will please send me 
Premium . 71. Mother has used SAVENA a long 
time, and says there is no washing compound essa! to 


t. I hope that every one will hear of S A and 
use it, for it is the hest. MARY R. TOPHAM. 
CAUTION. 


Always ask your grocer for a kage of SAVENA 
that has the Dog on outside of package. 


Sold by all Grocers. 


Humbert Soap. 


What is it? 


Humbert Soap is manufactured at Port Maurice, 
Italy. Itis e from Pure Olive Oil,—no animal fat 
being used in its manufacture. 

purely vegetable, its effect upon the skin is 
cooling, soothing and refreshing. 

The Humbert —— no strong alkalies. 

It will not injure the most delicate skin, the effect of 
its use oes to pe / the skin in a healthy, soft and 
pliable condition, avoiding roughness, chapping, cracks 
and irritation. 

The Humbert Soap is par excellence the Soap for 
the bath. 

It is of a natural green color. It is made in bars. 
weighing, when first made, three-quarters of a ound 
each. It shrinks slightly with age, but what is lost in 
weight is gained in the quality and wearing power of 
the Soap, it being a fact that a bar of Humbert Soap of 





a@ year’s age is in all respects better, and has a much 
greater wearing capacity, than when first made. 

Only the purest Olive Oil is used in its manufacture, en- 
suring the most delicate texture and the finest quality. 

The bars are devoid of beauty and are free from 
scents of any kind. Intrinsic merit makes the value of 
the Humbert p. When once used its superior qual- 
ities are apparent. No other Soap will take its place or 
give such perfect satisfaction to the fastidious bather. 

It should always be found in the bath-room of cleanly 
and refined people. 


Price, 15 cents per Bar. 
For sale by first-class Grocers and Druggists. 


If your Grocer or Druggist will not supply you, write 
to us and we will tell you where you can And i 


William H. Raymond Grocery Co., 


Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


Wise Saws 


about economy and punctuality are 
useless without a practical applica- 
tion. You waste precious minutes 
with an uncertain watch; and if it 
is a costly one, there’s the expense 
of risking it every day. The need 
is for an accurate, low-priced watch 
that has all the improvements and 
plenty of ‘“‘style,””—the new quick- 
winding Waterbury covers these 
points. Both ladies’ and gentle- 
men’s styles, and a = for boys. 
It is stem-winding and setting; and 
has a jeweled movement cased in 
filled gold (14-karat), coin-silver, 
etc. $4 to $15. 


Sold by every jeweler, in all sizes and styles. 
4n elegant and accurate time-keeper 27 





THIS Trade-Mark 
CUTLERY 
+ which is GUARAN- 
EXTRA TEED to prove itself, 
and away the BEST to 
be obtained for ANY 
money, ANYwhere. Our 
Shears, Pocket Knives, etc., 
are of uniform excellence. Ask your dealer 
for the “K. B. EXTRA” RAZOR, which 
IF he hasn't it, send $2.00 to 
A. J. SILBERSTEIN, N. E. MANAGER, 
91 Bedford Street, Boston. 


signifies a brand of 

in ACTUAL USE, far 
Razors, Scissors, 
requires NO HONING in private use. 









Medicinal and 
Toilet Soap 


and 


you will have aclear complexion. Will 


Cure 


all Skin and Scalp Diseases that can 
be reached by external application. 


Those 


bites of Black Flies, Poison by Ivy or 
Dogwood, Chapped Hands, and 


Pimples. 


Used by Physicians. All dealers have 
it. Send three 2c. stamps for sample to 
THE BABNEY CO., Boston, Mass. 





OUR NEW ELECTRIC 


CARBON 


nt 


WICKS 


Hh: Will furnish 
you a light 
from your 
lamptwice its 
present pow- 
er. Never 
needs trim- 
ming, gives a 
white light, 
smoothflame. 
No smoke, no 
odor, and will 
last a year. 
Sample of any 
size will be 
sent for 10c., 
3 for 250. 


Agents 
Solicited. 





BOSTON. 








Hub Wick Co., Boston, Box 1901, Section 4. 








Tooth Powder is imitated 





THEO. RICKSECKER 


ja TEETH, SWEET BREATH. That RICKSECKER’S 


due to its downright SUPERIORITY. Reject substitutes. 
The Genuine is but 25c. Druggists, or on receipt of 13 stamps. 


more than any other is surely 





» Perfumer, 58 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
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This is the Box 

Which you are to look for at your Druggist’s. 
It contains seventy-two Tabiets. 











"ANGIE CHEMICAL CO. 
GER . 
Pat 25 Canes Boston. U.3.A 








SANAAER'S PTTROLEUM TABLETS Gan man wma smcusnnas 
i on tom os ees On Eo 
mb he 











For Coughs and Throat Troubles. 


They are a surprising aid to digestion. Have 


bad taste in your mouth, destroyed your appetite 
| and upset your stomach? These do not. 


Angier’s 
Petroleum Tablets 


contain the marvellous healing properties of 
Petroleum. They are scientifically prepared, the 
oil is rendered tasteless and odorless and they 
are absolutely harmless. 


They Do Cure Coughs. 


Price 25 cts. of Druggists 
Sample Packa 


Ke ree. Mention 
Angier Chemical Co., Boston. 


The Companion. 





“Keep all Alcoholic Stimulants from the Boys.” 


Safe tor Family Use. 
Baker’s Non-Alcoholic Ginger contains 
no Brandy or other stimulants, and 


can be freely used as a temperance 
remedy for 


Colds, Cramps, 
Colic, Etc. 


A harmless tonic for disordered stomachs, 


THAYER’S 
Slippery Elm Lozenge. 








The Best For Coughs, 
and Safest Colds, and 
Remedy in all Throat 


the World a’, Troubles. 


See that each Lozenge is stamped 


“THAYER.” 


For Sale by all Druggists. 
HENRY THAYER & CO., Cambridgeport, Mass. 





CONSUMPTION 


and all lung diseases in the early stages prevented 
by the use of Winchester’s 


HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME AND SODA. 


It is a Pure Solution and will not disarrange the 
most delicate stomach. 


Send for circular. Price, $1.00 per bottle. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
162 William St., New York. 


RELELELESELSLELEEEERELERESD 
: An Easter 
Reminder. 





TESTELES 


io ‘ 
ee To tell mankind, and especially the sick, of oy 
something capable of producing for them a * 
(® higher degree of comfort an appiness,—to ( 
( show them the way to Health (whether they % 
° take it or not!)—this is quite the true spirit of the 
Easter Season. Sufferers from ‘umatism, ee 
* Asthma, Kidney and Liver Complaints, {5 
& Dyspepsia Lumbago and the like, ean cer- 
) tainly be relieved, and by faithfully ee | eal 
» directions permanently cured, by the use of 
Smith’s Vegetable Compound. te 
, “Two bottles cured me entirely of Rheuma- { 
Ye. tism and I threw away my crutches, a well 0% 
man,” writes C. R. Cornwell, Brockton, ™ 
October 11, 1892; another testimonial proves tha ot 
less than one bottle of the Compound cured a 
case of twenty years’ standing; and Mrs. F. 4 
W. Muzzey, Lakeport, N. H., December 3, ; 
1892, declares that after vaking one bottle o ig 
Smith’s Vegetable Compound her rheumatism y 
and asthma entirely ¢ senmpenred. It is a ®& 






thoroughly good tonic for springtime. > 
Dr. E. S. Powers, Proprietor, Brockton, 4 

Mass., will send it express paid, on receipt of § 

price, » The highest compliment that ©) 


can be l to any medicine is the leading ea 
refrain in hundreds of our testimonials that 


Smith’s Vegetable Compound i 


DOES CURE 
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“It Fills the Bill.” Soap 


IT IS THE BEST FAMILY SOAP MADE. 
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For the Companion. 
“NOBLESSE OBLIGE.” 


Daffy and Chryssy had quarrelled. They were 
called Daffy and Chryssy for short. When they 
were born, there was a fad in the little New 
England village their parents lived in for calling 
children by the name of some flower, and she who 
was. born in the early spring was named Daffodil, 
and she who came in with the autumn was called 
Chrysanthemum. But flowers have more time for 
long names than children have; so these little 
girls became Daffy and Chryssy. They were good 
little girls, Doth of them; and as they were so 
nearly of an age they grew to be as fond of each 
other as if they had been brought up in the same 
garden instead of in houses almost half a mile 
apart. 

One Saturday afternoon Daffy went to play with 
Chryssy, and the next Saturday afternoon Chryssy 
went to play with Daffy; and so it was until 
Daffy’s thirteenth birthday. Thirteen, you know, 
is a number that, whether justly or not, has always 
had a bad reputation. Only that morning Daffy’s 
grandmother had said to her, “Thirteen is a mighty 
unlucky number, Daffodil. Take care you don’t 
get into trouble to-day.” 

But Daffy shook her yellow curls, and laughed 
at this warning. Why, it was just the nicest day 
of her whole life. She had got into her teens 
now, sure enough, and she had more presents than 
ever she had had befere. She’d show them to 
Chryssy that afternoon, and wouldn’t Chrys wish 
she were thirteen, too. 

And the afternoon came, and Chryssy came with 
it. Just how it was that the trouble began between 
them perhaps neither could have told. It may be 
that Daffy put on too many airs, and showed too 
plainly how grown-up she felt. Anyway, quarrel 
they did; and at last Chryssy stood up as tall as 
ever she could, and looked at Daffy in a way that 
no girl would have liked, and said, ‘‘Gooud-by, Miss 
Daffodil Brayton. I am going home now; and if 
growing up means to be sniffy to your own 
company, I’m glad I’m not thirteen. Good after- 
noon.” : 

You might think this would have spoiled 
Daffodil’s birthday, but it didn’t; and her mother 
was wise enough to ask no questions when Daffy 
quietly announced that Chryssy had concluded 
she wouldn’t stay to tea. 

Months went on after that, and the two girls saw 
each other only at school and at Sunday school. 
They said “good morning” sometimes, and “good 
night” sometimes; but the old intimacy seemed 
over and done with, and neither of them appeared 
to mind in the least. 

And the autumn came, and Chryssy’s birthday 
came with it. Perhaps Daffy’s mother knew what 
day it was, and perhaps she didn’t. Anyway, it 
chanced that Daffy asked her just what it meant 
when people said “Noblesse Oblige,” as her teacher 
had said yesterday, and Mrs. Brayton explained 
the obligation of nobility to do the really high and 
noble thing, at whatever cost. 

“And if one has done wrong?” Daffy questioned. 


“Why then, of course, true nobility would make | 


haste to say so, and to atone for it as far as 
possible.” 

There came into Daffy’s eyes a new light as she 
listened. ‘Please, dear, I’m going out,” she said, 
after a minute; and her mother smiled quietly 
when she saw in what direction the girl’s feet 
turned as she passed from the gate. 

Into Chryssy’s yard she walked presently; and 
when she gave at the door her old familiar knock, 
Chryssy herself ran to open it, just as she used to, 
months and months ago. Her face shone like the 
sun when she opened the door; but Daffy did not 
give her time to speak. 

“I was all wrong,” she cried, “all, all wrong; 
and I’ve come on purpose to tell you so,” and she 
bent forward and kissed the tender lips of her 
dear old Chryssy. 

“Ah, ah, ah!” sighed Chryssy, in the fulness of 
her content, “you have given me my best birthday 
present.” L. C. M. 


* 
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A HUNGER CHARM. 


Among the many curious experiences of Mrs. 
French Sheldon, the African traveller, in her 
intercourse with the natives some of the oddest 
resulted from her efforts to entertain them. Their 
curiosity and simplicity were like those of chil- 
dren, but their ignorance and superstition made it 
difficult to tell beforehand what would delight and 
what would terrify them. 

Music-boxes, although believed to be magical, 
pleased them. Japanese kites in the form of bird 
and beast at once awed and charmed the elders, 
but the youngsters, irrepressible hunters with 
their toy bows and arrows, a8 soon as they saw 
them shot at them, and brought them, fluttering, 
pierced and torn, to the earth. A pair of goggles 
with side pieces which Mrs. Sheldon wore to pro- 
tect her eyes from the intense sunlight scared them 
so that they would fly at her approach, refusing to 
return until the hideous objects were removed. 

On one occasion, after coaxing back a crowd of 
natives driven away by these goggles, and enter- 
taining them with her music-boxes to atone for 
their fright, she chanced, being thirsty, to eat an 
orange in their presence. While doing so it 
occurred to her that perhaps an old trick of her 
childish days might please them. 

Cutting the skin of a quarter section of orange 
into deep points in imitation of teeth, she pressed 
it over her own teeth, holding it.in place with her 
lips, and then, by opening and shutting her mouth, 
worked the infantile device with ferocious effect. 

The spectators were carried away with enthu- 
siasm, and one old chief begged her to present 





| blood streaming from his mouth, and bearing in | 





| conveying plainly that so long as she should wear 





soon as they were removed, a request with which 
she obligingly complied. He rushed away with 
the precious objects, and presently returned, the 


his hand a gift which he desired to make to her in 
return. It was a tooth of his own—large, white- 
gleaming and perfectly sound—which he had just 
extracted. 

After she had inspected this peculiar offering 
and expressed her thanks, he sat down on the 
ground and began to bore a hole through it that 
she might hang it around her neck as a charm 
against hunger. He expressed his opinion of this 
valuable property by uttering the word “Chukula,” 
which means food, and then pressing the tooth 
against his stomach with his hands, adding, “4-i-e 
la-la,” signifying sleep, words and gesture together 


the chief’s tooth the pangs of hunger would be put 
to sleep. 


eee 
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CONSCIENTIOUS CLEANLINESS. 


A gentleman once asked Henry Havard, the 
author of “The Heart of Holland,” if he knew 
anybody at Bergen-op-Zoom. “Certainly,” was 
the reply, “there is a man there for whom I have 
a@ particular admiration.” ‘Who is the man?” 
asked his friend. ‘The porter of the stadhuis,” 
responded Mr. Havard. The reason for this 
sentiment is surely a sufficient one. 


He is a fat man, says Mr. Havard; he has a 
broad and honest face; he has a kindly smile and 
a cheery bearing. In the sphere in which he 
gravitates he is a veritable savant. 

Mere porter though he be, he has rendered 

eater services to his native town than many of 

is more fortunate and famous fellow-citizens. 

He was engaged to fulfil the functions of porter; 
that is to say, to sweep out the stadhuis (the town 
hall of a Dutch village), to dust the chairs of the 
worshipful councillors, to watch over the ink- 
bottles and pens, to have an obsequious smile for 
the authorities and a stern frown for offenders. 

One day his conscientious taste for cleanliness 
led him to a vast garret, where within the memory 
of man no one had ever set foot. In this dark and | 
dusty place lay, well hid, a great mass of gepere 
large and small, registers, ledgers and day-books. 

nese were the archives of Bergen-op-Zoom. 
Our brave rter opened books, turned over 
registers, looked through ledgers, and endeavored 
to decipher the antique writing. 

At first he got on ver badly ; the strange 
characters troubled him, the old texts were too 


Half a Century of improvements from the 


experience of artistic and practical manufacturers with 
the most skilled workmanship are embodied in the 


Woodward & Brown P IAN OS. 


More than 20,000 now in use. Easy Terms if Desired. CATALOGUE FREE. 
| Woodward & Brown Piano Co., 1299 Washington Street, Boston. 








Salt used in everything we eat. 
It ought, therefore, be pure. 

Is the salt you use pure? 

There is a. pure salt. 

One only. 

WORCESTER SALT. 

You must use it. 


It costs no more. 


Nash, Whiton & Co., 
New York. 


Money Saved Is Money Earned. 


You can do both by purchasing of us one of our 1892 Patterns. 
Steel Drop OMA) Tangent 
Forgings. AKG *AoGu Geokee. 
Weldiess 
Tubing. 





[Boston Office, 
103 San se 














much for him. But going from one to the other, 
from those which were well written to those | 
which were badly written, from the simple to the 

complicated, he learned to read and to understand. 

And when he understood he was struck with the 

importance of the dusty lot of waste paper which 

lay before him. 

Then he took an audacious, extraordinary ani 
unheard-of atep he asked for —— to put 
the archives into something like order. he | 
burgomaster and the aldermen believed that he | 
meant simply to go at them with his brush and his | 
cluster. he request seemed natural, and they 
granted it. 

From that ~~ 
hours, sawing la’ 


forth he was seen at work at all 
ths, planing planks, hammering | 
and nailing. Everybody was astonished at this 
carpentering fit; but he was a trusty official, 
unctual in the discharge of his duties, and his | 
armless mania did not injure his good name any | 
more than his unique request. 

Months, years doubtless, passed eines & at length | 
our porter left off his carpentering work, his large, 
cheerful face assumed an air of satisfaction; his 
task was ended, the archives were in order. 

Then did the burgomaster and aldermen open 
their eyes. Instead of a bare, dusty garret they 
saw a large room entirely furnished with book- 
shelves; in place of & shapeless mass of dirty 
waste-paper they saw large manuscript 8, 
chronologically classified, and archives arranged 
in perfect order. 

hanks to this unhoped-for chance, the archives 
of Bergen, from 1313 down to 1800, are now in a 
aote to be consulted by all who are interested in 
them. 

It is well when one finds such an honest and 
remarkable person to proclaim it aloud. 


a 
DENNIS RETURNS THE KEY. 


In the great conflagration which visited Char- 
lottetown, Prince Edward Island, in the summer 
of 1886, hundreds of houses were destroyed and 
many people were rendered homeless. 


A gentleman who owned several tenements was 
aver me pd loser, but he resolved to be cheerful 
in spite of the ——- 

ile with his family at breakfast on the morn- 
ing after the fire he saw a man, evidently an 
Irishman, sitting on the opposite side of the street 
and crying as if his heart would break. 

« y, £0 ious!” exclaimed Mr. B—, 
“he’s a tenant of mine who was burned out last 
S- I will go over and learn what the trouble 
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Presently his wife and family, looking out of 
the window, were shocked to see Mr. B—— break 
out into uproarious laughter. When he came into 
the house again he told this story: 

“*Good morning, Dennis,’ said I, ‘what’s the 
trouble?’ 

“‘Oi’m ruined, sor; everything is gone, and 
there’s fifteen pounds’ rint owin’ till yerself!’ 

“*There, there, my man; never mind the rent. 
I’ll forgive you that. 

“Dennis then proceeded to ransack his pockets, 
even to the shirt, and between each search he 
snuffied and sobbed. Wonderingly I waited to see 
what he was about. Finally the Irishman pulled 
from the depths of an inside pocket a big iron key, 
and handing it to me, remarked: 

“‘T always heard, sor, that the way to give 
meg gy of a house is to return the kay, and 

ere it is.’” 

$$ 


MISQUOTED. 


To the numerous instances of misquotation with 
which we are familiar, the following may be added 
as perhaps not the least curious: 

A teacher in one of our public schools having 
asked one of his pupils, a bright little girl of ten 
years, for her autograph, was somewhat amused 
when she returned his album next day to find the 
well-known lines of Tennyson set down thus: 

Howe’er it be it seems to me 

’Tis only noble to be good. 

Kind hearts are more than coronets 
And simple faith than Mormon blood. 


* 
+Oee 


FRENCH COOKING. 


The saying about the new broom may be extended 
to the dishcloth, now that it has made the clean 
sweep reported in the Chicago Inter-Ocean : 

“What new dishes have you had since you have 
had your new French cook?” 

Hostess—A whole dinner-set and several extra 





him with the marvellous orange-hued grinders as | pieces, and she’s only been here a week. 





WHEEL. 


We received these wheels too late in the fall to put them on the market. We must make room for our 1898 
wheel, and to do so have decided to sacrifice the wheels left over from 1892. We are offering these high-grade 
wheels, with the strongest kind of a guarantee for one year, at the unheard-of price of 


°75.00. 


Our 1893 “Nomad,” crs tie” 


Send for Catalogue. 
HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 


$100. 
85. 


Boston, Mass. 





Established 1842. Incorporated 1892. 


Squire's 


Hams ana Bacon 


Are the FINEST in the WORLD. 








Their process of preparing and curing, which 
gives that delicate flavor and beautiful color for 
which they are noted and also preserves them 
perfectly in any climate at all seasons of the year, 
will be interesting to CoMPANION readers, who 
will remember the full-page description of their 
business in THE COMPANION of April 28, 1892. 


How It Is Done. 








After being thoroughly cooled in the refrigerating rooms, the sides of pork are cut up, the 
hams cleaned and trimmed and again sent to the cooler, where they hang twenty-four hours or 
| more, so that it is impossible that any animal heat can remain; then they are cured by being 
placed in a pickle made principally of water, salt and sugar, each in its proper proportion, in 
| which they are changed several times so that every part may be reached and cured. They are 
| then ready for the smokehouse, where many thousands of them hang and are smoked in the 
old-fashioned way. This treatment gives them a rich golden-brown color and delicate flavor. 
| After being separately tested they are packed for shipment. In each department, whi_h is 
in charge of experienced men. the utmost care and cleanliness is observed, and the result 
is The Best Hams and Bacon on the market. 


A SPECIALTY. Pressed Ham, cooked, suitable 
Jor lunches, yachting and picnic parties. TRY IT. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Call for Squire’s Pure Leaf Lard. 
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“Dis yere paper air a lie.” 


LEADING ARTICLES. 





Slow Joe’s Freedom. Marie L. Wuitinec. 
vw A Story of a Virginia Slave. llus. 


Dilly’s Relations. Chap. /. Fanny M. JouHnson. 
A Little Stepdaughter’s Trials. Illus. 


A Boy’s Campaign. Chap. V/. Gerorce B. Woops. 
At the Battle of Chantilly. Illus. 


Lights of the Florida Reef. 
How this Dangerous Coast ts Guarded. 


Illustrated. 


Kirk MUNROE. 


How to Celebrate Arbor Day. 
A Programme for School Use. 





The Washout on Horse-Head. Frank W. Catkins. 
A Rescue under Difficulties. 


How to Plant Trees. 
Advice for Arbor Day. 


Poems. By N. C. Sutron anp M. E. Bake. 


J. E. CHamBeriin. 


Editorials: Bohemian Home Rule; Cvvi/ Service 
Reform; A Hard Life; For a Home. 


Children’s Page: Zhe Flower Festival, /llustrated ; 
A Song for Sleepy Eyes; See-Saw. 


Health Article: Lockjaw and its Cure. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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TOO MUCH LAUGHTER. 


“I thought I should die a-laughing” is a phrase | 
that is sometimes heard. Those who use it, of | 
course, were never so desperately amused that 
they had any real notion that they should not 
survive their laughter; they simply expressed in 
an extravagant and exaggerated way the fact 
that they were very much amused. Perhaps if | 
these people knew that deaths really have occurred 
as the result of excessive fits of laughter, they 
would not use the phrase so lightly. There is 
certainly no more melancholy form of death than 
that which results from a hysterical or inextin- 
guishable fit of laughter; for after the laughing 
ceases to be voluntary it is most torturing to its 
victim and to all beholders. 

Not long ago the medical journals of Russia 
recorded the particulars of four cases, all of 
which had been observed in the hospitals of 
Odessa, in which the patients were suffering from 
irrepressible fits of laughter. Apparently nothing 
could stop them; and if the highest degree of 
medical skill had not been called in, they must | 
certainly have died. | 

The ancients had a similar case to record, for | 
Chrysippus, the Stoic philosopher, is said to have | 
died from a fit of laughter which seized him upon 
seeing a donkey eat figs, which presumably must 
have stuck in the animal’s teeth. 

Modern persons, not philosophers, have been 
known to laugh ‘‘almost to death’’ at seeing a cat 
eat sticky caramels, moving her head from side 
to side in a vain attempt to free her teeth, and 
comically pawing the air at the side of her head 
with her feet. Nor could this amusement be 
called cruelty to animals, for the cat was anxious 
to get another caramel as soon as she had at last 
succeeded in swallowing one. 

In the ‘‘Dictionary of Medical Science’’ Doctor 
Reydellet tells the story of a nun in a convent 
who, having been seized with a fit of spasmodic 
laughter in the refectory, all at once became as 
motionless and rigid asa statue. Her companions 
laughed the louder, thinking that her sudden 
solemnity was a bit of comedy. But it was 
found that she was dead. 

Madame de Genlis, a famous Frenchwoman of 
letters, whose life covered the latter half of the 
last century and almost the first half of the 
present one, gives an account in her memoirs of a 
man who was treated by the celebrated French 
physician of her time, Doctor Tronchin, and who 
died of an inflammation of the lungs accompanied 
by ceaseless and vocal laughing in a low tone. 

Once when Tronchin had come from this man’s 
bedside, Madame de Genlis asked him if the 
patient were likely to live. 

“Alas, no, madame!"’ said the doctor. “But I 
have never before heard such a laugh as that, and 
I am very glad to observe it!" 

This ‘‘very glad to observe it’’ struck Madame | 
de Genlis as being one of the grimmest things she 
had ever heard. 

Many people have laughed at the hour and 
moment of death, and thus ‘died laughing,” 
whose death was not the result of the laughter. 
When Anne Boleyn, the wife of Henry VILI. of 
England, was led upon the scaffold to be 
executed, she begged the executioner to observe 
that she had a very small neck; and then burst 
into a fit of laughter which modern specialists are 
inclined to suppose was a hysterical attack. 

There are few people who do not laugh heartily 
at some time or other curing their life; but very 
few of this respectable number are really aware 
just what they are doing when they laugh. 
Perhaps most of them will know little more about 
it when they read the scientific definition: 

“Laughter is a spasmodic contraction of the 
diaphragm, producing a convulsive and noisy 
expiration of the breath, and accompanied by the 
contraction of certain muscles of the face.”’ 

The remarkable thing about this definition— 
which, for that matter, is entirely accurate—is 
that it serves equally well as a definition for 
sobbing. There is, however, some difference 
between the two things, even if science is unable 
to tell us what it is. 

To explain how it is that people “laugh till | 
they cry,’’ science comes in again with its learned | 
words: ‘When the muscular contraction which | 
constitutes laughter is exaggerated, the orbicular 
muscles excite directly the lachrymal glands, | 
the secretions of which are at once greatly 
augmented.”’ 

We hold our sides in laughter for an equally 
simple and equally physical reason. If laughter 
is immoderate, the spasmodic movement which it 
involves repeatedly pulls and strains the muscles | 
which attach the diaphragm to the base of the | 
thorax. Presently this pulling begins to cause a | 
sense of pain in the muscles in question, and we | 
instinctively carry the hand to the seat of the 
sensation. 

A good hearty “laughing spell,’ however, is 
worth all the suffering it may cause—provided 
we do not carry it too far. 
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“Victoria” Black Silks. 


L. G. McIntosh & Co., 


Agents for the United States, 











are now offering these silks, which have slowly but surely crept 
into favor in Europe, and they, believing in the honest 
worth of these fabrics, solicit a trial, which, under the conditions contained in 
the subjoined circular, may be made without risk. 








Copy of Manufacturers’ Circular and Guarantee: 


The “VICTORIA SILKS” are distinguished for their rich, raven-black color, 
their beautiful lustre and durability. They are warranted to keep their color and not 
to give way in the seams. 

The Manufacturers hold themselves liable to furnish silk for damaged parts 
(accidental defects that may have escaped their observation), and in addition a 
compensation for labor expended up to the value of ten dollars. 

These goods are genuine only if bearing the trade-mark “ Victoria’’ printed on 
every yard; also the place of manufacture and our name—L. G. McINTOSH & CO. 





They are sold in five different makes and six different qualities. 
Quality One, $1.25; Two, $1.50; Three, $1.75; Four, $2.00; Five, $2.50; Six, $3.00 
Samples sent to any address. Prompt attention given to Mail Orders. 





The absolute worthlessness, regardless of the price paid for Black Silks, 
having for many years been an annoyance to every lady in America and the 
world over, makes this a most opportune offering, which will be appreciated by 
all purchasers. 





Spring Importations. 


High-Class Dress Goods and Silks. Capes, Cloaks and Jackets, 
Fine Cotton Underwear. Costumes and Tea Gowns, 
Infants’ Toilets Complete. For Ladies and Misses. 
Trimmings and Laces. 


Dress Making.— Ladies’ Tailoring.— Designs Exclusive. 


Call and examine our goods or write us about what you want. 


L. G. McINTOSH & CO., 214 Boylston Street, Boston. 





BRea@ Fables 


These are the Tablets that are being asked for at Druggists’ 
throughout New England because of liberal advertising and that they 
have been found a Safe, Speedy and Sure Relief for 


HEADACHE. 


They are prepared from a Famous English Receipt and are perfectly safe— 
They contain no opium— Dissolve in the weakest stomach—Do not act 
on the Bowels—Preferable to any pills because of their solubility—Act 
quickly on the nerves—Easily taken—Always effective—Break up a cold 
like magic—A quick relief for Nervousness and Sleeplessness. 


Trial size 10c. Regular size 25c. Five Boxes $1.00. Sent post-paid. 


will find it to their advantage to Agents in small country villages, 
Druggists keep these Tablets for sale be- Wanted. where there are no tm stores: 






ABA BABA BA 


cause of the demand there is forthem. Special to introduce these Tablets. Liberal terms given 
arrangements will be made with any who will and samples and material furnished. By devot- 
write to us for introducing these blets in ing a few hours every day to this work, hand 


any places where they are not now for sale. some profits can be realized. 
THE PYRO-FEBRIN COMPANY, Northampton, Mass. 


on easy 


PIANOS oevment. 


at all sorts of prices (according to size, style and elaboration in cabinet work), but only 
one sort of workmanship — the best. In places where no dealer sells them we sell direct 
from the factory. We send on approval any distance and pay freight both ways if not 
entirely satisfactory. Catalogue and the fullest information as to all particulars mailed 
(free) on application, by letter or postal card, to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


183 Tremont St. BOSTON, MASS. 


: 








Purity, Strength, Perfection. 


Clevelands 


Absolutely the Best. 





Powdér 


“After a careful trial of others, I prefer 
Cleveland’s Baking Powder.” 


ay Ae ae 


Note the date: 


> Feb’y 5, 1892. 


World’s Fair ie 


. > . 
‘Souvenir Coin Free. 
| We want the names of retail dealers who sell Gypsine, 
the celebrated permanent plaster base wall finish, so as 
to refer to them all persons who answer our subsequent 
advertisements in this paper. And we want these 
names now. To get them we will send a World’s Fair 
Souvenir Ha!f-Dollar, the intrinsic value of which is 
well known, to the person in each town who first sends 
us a statement containing the names of three or more 
| dealers in eacn town handling Gypsine, as well as the 

names of other dealers who were shown this advertise- 
| ment and asked if they handled Gypsine. Dealers in 
| drugs, hardware, paints and oils, sell Gypsine. 


| Diamond Wall Finish Co., 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 





{Cloth Bound } 
Books. 


) A large list of standard Books, attrac- 
) tively bound in cloth, well printed, 


22 for 25 cents. 
2 
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Worth 50 cents each. 
4a” Sent by Mail for 20 cents each. 


) 
Send for Complete Printed Catalogue. \ 
‘5 WILLIAM H. BRINE, 


1 and 3 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 








The hinge of destiny : 
@ spare minute. 


To use it rightly is the secret of 
success; but you must have it; 
keep it always under your eye.— 
Does your watch occasionally “stop 
to think?” That’s bad. You want 
to do the thinking. Get an accu- 
rate, jeweled, quick-winding Wa- 
terbury. $4 to $15. 

Forty styles of this watch are sold 
by all jewelers: A gem chatelaine 
for ladies (14-karat, filled, gold, 
or coin-silver), gentlemen’s watch- 
es and boys’ watches. Who in, 
your family is “off the hinge ?” 


Accurate, jeweled, handsome.--- 
Rich men wear it. All styles 
at all jewelers. $4 to $15. 


Nomad Cycles. 
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HIGHEST GRADE. 





1893 Model, Pneumatic Tire, $100 
1893 Model, Cushion Tire, . $85 


Send for Catalogue. 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 


Boston, Mass. 











TEMPLE PL 

BOSTON. 
UMBRELLAS. For Men, Women and Children. 
PARASOLS. The Latest and Best Styles. 
CANES. The Best Assortment in Boston. 


Umbrellas and Parasols covered and repaired. 
Cc. E. FOSS, Manufacturer, 9 Temple Pl., Boston. 








Copyright, 1893, by Perry Mason & Company. 
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First Prize Folk-Lore Story. 
Competition of 1890-91. 


SLOW JOE’S FREEDOM. 


About this little Virginia town there is an air 
of weariness, as if the old houses straggling over 
the hill had stopped half-way up from sheer 
fatigue. They stand all huddled together, nearly 
leaning on each other, or with their old heads 
nodding over the street, the little square window 
in the gable staring blankly and sleepily at the 
occasional passer-by. 

That deserted cabin at the foot of the hill is the 
place where Joe lived. It has been many 
years since then, but I shall never forget 
the first time he came directly into my 
notice. f 

One summer afternoon the butler came 
into my room, and said apologetically, 
“Marse Henry, won't you step out on de 
po’ch, sah? Dey’sa’onery quartah nigger 
out dar, where say he bound fo’ to see yo’ 
hisself, sah.” 

A bedraggled negro boy met me outside, 
and said with a mysterious air, ‘‘Marse 
Hinry, dar white lady down yander in de 
woods whar want you.” 

“What are you talking about? 
Who is it ?”’ 

“Hit’s—hit’s Miss Ell’n Tracy, sah.” 

“Did Miss Tracy send you for me?” 

‘“‘Naw, sah, she aint sont me arter yo’, 
sah; but she, she hollerin’ fo’ yo’ mightily.”’ 

“What do you mean? Where is she ?”’ 

“She down yander gittin’ drownded ; she 
done fall in de ribber, Marse Hinry, and 
she ware callin’ on yo’ mightily, so I 
"lowed I’d caam ‘long fotch yo’, sah. 
Lawdy, Marse Hinry !”’ 

1 knocked Joe over like a ninepin, and 
with an expression as forcible as the blow 
shot out of the house, jumped on my horse 
and galloped toward the woods. ‘To think 
my lady was drowning while that stupid 
negro was dawdling over telling it! To 
think I was parleying with him when I 
might have been saving her! Now it might 
be too late! 

With a horrible fear crushing on me, I 
spurred toward the foot-bridge where it was 
probable she had fallen. As I turned the 
bend of the river and saw a woman’s figure 
lying on the grass a few rods ahead, I 
scarcely believed my eyes. I jumped off 
my horse, ran to her, bent over her, saw 
she was breathing. 

When I realized that she was safe, the 
revulsion of feeling was so strong that if 
I had been a woman I should have cried. 

As it was—well, I don’t exactly know what 
I did. Perhaps I did shed a tear or so. 

Ellen said the hand-rail on which she was 
leaning must have given way. 
sense of falling, a dim recollection of screaming as 
the waters closed over her, a confused remem- 
brance of some one crashing through the under- 
growth and swimming toward her, then no more 
consciousness till she found herself on the bank, 
with Joe leaning over her, saying: 

“Lay still, mistiss; Joe gwine ter fotch him fo’ 
yo’. Soon es | squaze de water outen dese breches 
I gwine run fur him.” 

Then he had set off for me, and brought me as 
soon as if he hadn't scared me half to death. 

Joe received my grateful demonstrations, when 
we returned to the house, in awkward silence, 
and replied when I rebuked him for neglecting to 
say that he had saved Ellen: 


A lady! 


‘“Marse Hinry, I aint never say yit dat Miss | 


Ell’n ware drownded daid. I say she ware 


gittin’ drownded when she ware callin’ on you; | 


and she ware, sah, ’cept I fotch her out.” 

I offered to buy Joe from my father and set 
him free. After some days’ cogitation he declined 
the offer, and I was at a loss what to do for him. 
Such a service as he had rendered could not go 
unrewarded. I found that the desire of his heart 


was to be a skilled carpenter, and have his own | 


tools, so I apprenticed him to a good builder. 

He was an odd-looking fellow—tall, thin and 
loose-jointed, his face curiously unresponsive, 
with a fixed gravity of expression very strange in 
®% negro. His mind was like his body, loosely 
hung together, and an idea was long in possessing 
it. Once there, it was immovably fixed. His 


| 





| ously and calmly as before. 





dullness and the sobriquet Slow Joe. He wasa 
man of one idea, and that idea was his work. 

One day I saw something that made me think 
Joe was getting another idea. He was working 
in the yard, and Henrietta, a free negress who 
sewed for my mother, came around the house 
and went briskly down the walk past Joe, with- 
out looking at him, not seeming to hear his 
“Howdy, Henr’etta ?”’ 

He called after her, ‘Yo’ walkin’ mighty swif’. 
Do de san’ bu’n yo’ foot? Come back yere, 
Henr’etta; I wantter ax yo’ ‘bout sumpin’.” 

She turned her head and looked at him. ‘TI 
aint gwine turn in my parf an’ cross my Juck fur 

| no fool nigger, lestwise sech as yo’ is!” 


an’ niggers. Sho! one nigger aint no mo’n drap 
in de bucket. ’*Pears like yo’ wouldn’ sca’cely 
miss one nigger.”’ 

“Well, what do you want, Joe? Say what you 
have to say, and don’t take all the morning. 
You're burning daylight.” 

*“*Marse Hinry, yo’ sets heap o’ store by Miss 
Ell’n?”’ I nodded my head. 

Yo’ recommember, sah, dat day she ware 
drownded an’ I fotch her out?” 

‘‘As if it were yesterday.” 

“Dat’s so, hit do ‘pear like ‘taint no mo‘n 
yistiddy, but hit’s nigh onto ten year. Dat’s long 
time. I spec’,’”’ and his voice fell into that 
caressing cadence peculiar to his race, ‘I spec’ 





“Dis yere paper 


“’Taint gwine cross yo’ luck. I'll spit in de 


She had a fearful | parf.” 


He stooped down, made a cross mark in the | 
sand, and gravely spatin it. Henrietta watched 
the performance silently. Then she laughed | 
derisively, and walked on as briskly as before. | 

A spool of thread dropped out of her bundle | 
and rolled back to Joe’s feet. He pushed it 
angrily out of his way, took up his saw and 
worked steadily for a minute. Then he put down 
his saw, picked up the spool and wound the loose | 
thread; stood an instant looking after Henrietta’s 
retreating figure, then followed her. 

I saw him overtake her and give her the spool, 
watched them stand talking, and noticed Henri- 
etta wave her hand at him as he came back, with 
a grave, satisfied look on his face. 

Joe had another idea; that idea was Henrietta! 
I was sorry for him. She was free-born, as was 
her mother before her, and her freedom was ‘‘the 
immediate jewel of her soul.” Her determina- 
tion never to marry a slave was as well known as 
her ability to abide by that decision. So I was | 
sorry for Joe. 

But Joe went on his way as gravely, industri- 
I supposed that my 
sympathy was misplaced, and after a while 
forgot all about it. Joe’s memory was better. 

It was fuliy a year later when he came to me 
and asked, ‘‘Marse Hinry, how much yo’ reckon 
I’se wuth ?”” 

“IT could sell you for fifteen hundred dollars.” 

“Humph! Dat’s a sight o’ money! But yo’ 
got right smar’ chance o’ money, dough, Marse 


slowness of speech gained him the reputation of | Hinry, an’ lan’ an’ cattles an’ craps ev’y year, 


Alden umeesay st 


| Aint yo’ done trest me? 


| she mout marry ‘long me. 


air a lie! 


yo’ done forgit what yo’ says to me dat day. I} 
yo’ free.’ Aint dat so, Marse Hinry ?”’ 

The light was dawning on me, and I said, “I 
remember it perfectly. Have you forgotten your 
answer ?”” 

‘“‘“Naw, sah, naw, Marse Hinry, I haint forgit 
hit. I says ’twa’n’t wuth while fo’ to free me— 
I gwine be ole marse’s nigger. But hit don’ 
*pear to me now dat way. Hit ‘pear like I done 
change my thinkin’.” 

“You have been a long time doing it,” I 
remarked, dryly. ‘‘Why do you want to be free 
now? Have you had ahardtime? Have I been | 
a hard master ?”’ 

‘“‘Laws, Marse Hinry, don’ look at me like dat! 
God knows yo’ been good to me. 
what I want; yo’ larn me to be cyarpenter; done 
gimme dat suit wid de brass buttons ‘n’ long- 
tailed coat! Don’ nobody say nothin’ ‘tall ’bout 
me hevin’ hard time! Whar dat dawg, whar dat 
gun yo’ done gimme? Aint yo’ ‘low me g’ off 
huntin’, *tother niggers wukkin’ in cawn-fiel’ ? 
Law, Marse Hinry, de | 
Hit 


Yo’ gimme 


angel Gabr’l aint had no better time ’n me. 
"taint dat, sah! hit—hit ‘taint dat —’”’ 

“Then what is it ?”’ 

“Hit’s—hit’s H-Henr‘etta! Henr’etta say dat 
she ware born free. She aint gwine marry no 
slave; but she "lowed ef I ware sot free, she ‘low 
Dat’s how cum I ax 
yo’ does yo’ "member dat drowndin’, ‘n’ how yo’ 
say dat—I save—Miss Ell’n life dat day ?”’ 

He was no longer shuffling or embarrassed, 
but had pulled his loose figure together and stood 


with uplifted head in the unconscious dignity of a 
just cause. 
He had pleaded his cause better than he knew. 
I would have freed him on the spot if it had been 
possible. But my estate had been lessened by a 
disastrous lawsuit; besides, I was heavily in- 
debted. It was out of the question to free Joe, 
and thus, besides losing so valuable a slave, lose 
the income his wages brought me—a matter of 
some five hundred dollars a year. 
1 explained this to him as plainly and gently as 
I could. 
He listened silently, and then said: 
“Dat’s so, marster, dat’s so. Hit’s chance o’ 
money. Yass, sah, 1 b’lieve you'd gi’ ’t ter me 
ef yo’ could. Good-by, sah, I gwine fin’ 
Henr’etta.’’ He walked slowly away with 
the old shuffle, the erectness all gone out of 
his figure. Poor Joe! 

I felt so sorry for him that I tried to 
think of some way to help him to his free- 
dom without injuring myself. I decided to 
credit him with half his earnings, and 
when the credits amounted to one thousand 
dollars to free him, five hundred dollars to 
be paid by him afterward. 

Joe accepted this with gratitude. No 
man ever worked harder. In four years 
my books showed one thousand dollars to 
his credit, and Joe was free. He got his 
free papers and his marriage license the 
same day. 

The laws concerning freed slaves were 
very strict. No freed slave was allowed 
to remain in the state longer than twelve 
months, except by special decree of the 
court for extraordinary services. Henri- 
etta, being free-born, was not amenable to 
this law; but shortly before the twelve 
months expired notice to leave was served 
on When he found the law to be 
inexorable, he decided to leave and make 


Joe. 


his home in a free state. But he had 
reckoned without Henrietta. 
She refused to leave her home, and 


declared that he must go without her. She 
thought more of her land than of him, she 
said, and deplored her fate in marrying a 
born slave. She was now affectionate, now 
abusive. In short she behaved like the 
obstinate and selfish woman she ‘vas, till 
Joe was nearly beside himself. 

When he came to me, I told him the only 
way to keep Henrietta and to stay in Vir- 
ginia was to get some trustworthy and 
honorable person to ‘stand as master’’ to 
him, so he would be legally a slave, but 
actually and morally free. It was a severe 
remedy, but the case was a bad one. 

He decided to let Henrietta stand as his 
mistress, “‘’case "taint nobody gwine set 
mo’ sto’ by me bein’ free den Henr'’etta 
is. We-alls same es one, ’case aint Marse 

Passon Page say what God hev j’ined together 


| recollec’s hit, dough; yo’ says, ‘Joe, I gwine sot | shell no man set insunder ?”’ 


The matter was so arranged. Few live a life 
of more unbroken content than Joe lived with his 
wife and children, but man is born to trouble, 
and Joe’s time came. He was a middle-aged 
man when the blow fell. 

An Eastern speculator bought up the Carter 
estate, of which Henrietta’s land was formerly a 
part. I heard some rumor of a defective title— 
some talk of her land belonging really to the 
speculator. I heard nothing of it from Joe, and 
concluded it was a mere rumor. 

Joe came to me one morning looking uncom- 
monly pleased, and said, ‘‘Marse Hinry, dat law 
mahter done settle. Henr’etta she fix hit. She 
"lowed I dunno nothin’ ’t all ’bout hit, an’ she 
"lowed she’d ’ten’ ter hit herse’f. Henr’etta smart 
ooman! Hyar de dokymint. She done gi’ ’t ter 
me an’ ’low es how yo’ mout’splanify hit ter me.”’ 

He drew a paper from his pocket. I glanced 
over it carelessly; then, with surprise growing 
into horror, read it through twice before I could 
grasp the iniquity of its purport. 

It was the contract for the sale of a slave, one 
Joe Willis, registered slave of his wife, the free 
negress, Henrietta Willis; said slave to be deliv- 
ered in thirty days from date; said Henrietta 
Willis to receive in payment a clear title to land 
now occupied, etc., etc. 

It was duly signed and sworn. Joe’s placid 
face confirmed my suspicion. He knew nothing 
of the transaction the paper ratified. When I 
made him understand he laughed. 

‘““Marster, Henr’etta jes’ foolin’ wid we-alls; 
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dat dokymint aint nothin’ ’tall ’cent a fool! Hen- for yer keep. It costs a sight to feed and clothe 
r’etta sprightly ooman, allus foolin’ somebody. I | and bring up a child till she’s old enough to earn 
"low I'll fin’ her an’ show her she aint fool me.” her own living. I’m ’fraid ye don’t appreciate 

But in spite of his words his face was gray, his what’s bein’ done.” 
hands were clenched and his breath came labored. Dilly had heard a good deal of this kind of talk 
I went with him to find Henrietta. at one time and another. Uncle Cyrus, Grandma 

She was sewing at the window as we went to the Parsons down the lane, and some of the neighbors 
house. She dropped her work with a start at sight were given to reminding her of her obligations. 
of us; then she took it up, and sewed steadily, her Even the children at schoo] seemed to be fond of 
face as hard as a flint. I knew there was no hope. | mentioning that Julius and Reuben and Lucy Jane 
Joe saw it, too. 

He walked up to her, the paper in his kand. 

“Say,” he exclaimed, ‘dis yere paper air a lie!” 

She sewed on, and neither looked up nor spoke. 

He snatched the work from her. “Don’t fool 
wid me, ooman! Say dis yere air a lie! Say it, 
Henr’etta, fo’ God’s sake say hit!” 

She stood up, pulled the dead leaves off the red 
geranium flaunting in the window, flecked the 
dust off the sill, looked at him silently and stolidly 
amoment. Then she spoke: 

“Ef yo’ wa’n’t sich a slow fool you’d know I aint 
gwine stan’ as mistiss to no slave widout I gwine 
sell dat nigger when I gits ready. Hit ’taint no 
lie in dat paper. I done sell yo’ ’case hit suit me.” 

Dumb with rage, Joe sprang at her and struck 
her full in the face; she dropped at his feet, 
stunned or dead. 

He stood over her, his body vibrating and quiv- 
ering, his arms swaying, the hands clenching and 
loosing tremulously; in his convulsed face the 
fury of a wild beast—a soul’s despair. 

“I done shet yo’ mouf up!” he gasped. “Free, 
is you? Free? IL’low yo’ never gwine say ‘free’ 
no mo’! I gwine be joyful de day dey puts yo’ 
in de ground! How come I ever sot eyes on yo’? 
How come dat passon say what God hey j’ined 
shell no man set insunder? Hit air lie! I don set 
hit insunder myself!” 

A wail interrupted him—the children, terrified 
into silence till now, began to cry, “Mammy! 
Mammy! He done kill mammy!” 

His child’s voice turned the man’s passion. He 
took the little one up and began soothing it. ‘Hush, 
honey—dar now, honey, hush! hush! Yo’ mammy 
aint daid! Hush, honey, yo’ got yo’ mammy an’ 
yo’ pappy—yo’ pappy gwine wuk fo’ yo’ —” 

Then the truth crushing on him, he broke into 
sobs. 

“O my God! yo’ got no pappy! 
him.” 

He put the child down, and turned again in fury 
toward his wife. 

“Sell me! yo’ don’ sell me, Henr’etta? Sell po’ 
Joe whar wuk ten year for freedom? Sell me 
whar love yo’ twenty year? Whar done wuk fo’ 
yo’, nuss yo’, deny myself fo’ yo’! Sell yo’ chillun’ 
daddy? Sell me, whar God hey j’ined to you?” 

He fell into a wild denial of God’s justice. 

“Would de good God,” he wailed, “’low me go 
off for slave? Would He leave dat little Joe, whar 
cyarnt so much es say daddy—leave ’em all an’ 
never see ’em no mo’? He don’ know—dat’s hit, 
don’ know en—don’ kear!” 

The last words fell slowly and monotonously 
like a knell. Joe walked feebly to the chimney- 
corner and sat down. The glow of anger, love, 
tenderness, supplication had burnt out of his face; 
there was left only ashen despair. 

I turned and left the house; the woman, now 
moaning on the floor; the children huddled near 
her; Jve motionless in the chimney-corner, his 
head on his breast, his arms hanging loosely. 

The next day, and the next, and the next Joe 
was still there, speechless, motionless. Every 
morning Henrietta put a plate of food by him, 
every night she took it away untasted. Nothing 
roused him, nothing moved him. He seemed 
beyond touch or voice of human sympathy. 

I busied myself in his behalf, bought him from | “There, they’re coming home!” she cried, slip- 
the speculator, and after some weeks’ delay, took | ping down nimbly from the apple-tree. “I'll go 
him his free papers. As I reached the door a negro | and open the big gate. I wonder if Ma Preston’s 
woman came out. brought me anything.” - 

“Joe’s free agin, Marse Hinry,” she said. “Jes’ like a child!” grumbled Uncle Cyrus, as 

“Yes. Ihave his papers now, but how did you | Dilly sped past him. ‘No thought and no serious- 
know it?” ness more’n a butterfly.” 

“I dunno ’bout no papers. Joe don’ need. none, Dilly. ran down the long path to the great gate, 
marster. God done free him.” swung the gate outward, and ran back with it to 

It was tree. Joe was dead. let the team pass through. 

MARIE LOUISE WHITING. “Where’s Lucy Jane?” she asked, seeing only 
her stepmother with the baby and Lizzie Ann in 
the wagon. 

“She’s stopped in at Dover at Uncle Peter’s to 
stay over Sunday,” said Lizzie Ann. ‘“She’s 
going to take her music lesson there Monday 
morning.” 

A little money coming to Lucy Jane and Lizzie 
Ann from their own father’s estate was scrupu- 
lously saved for their education. Dilly’s father 
had left no money, and Dilly never expected to 
take music lessons. 

In the house Dilly walked around the kitchen- 
table with Baby Johnny clinging to her neck, and 
watched her stepmother eagerly while she opened 
the packages she had brought from Dover. Lizzie 
Ann had returned and was helping her. Pa 
Preston and the boys had come up from the 
meadow, and there was quite a stir and excite- 
ment over the purchases. 

“There’s the account-book you wanted, pa, and 
I’ve bought the hats for the boys. The dark one 
with the red band is for Julius, and the one with 
the blue is Reuben’s.” 

“Show the cloth for our new dresses, mother,” 
said Lizzie Ann. 

Dilly caught her breath quickly as Ma Preston 
showed a pretty blue-and-white checked India silk 
pattern. Johnny was cooing in her ears and 
tugging at her hair, but she neither felt nor heard 
| him. 

“You got enough for all three of the girls, didn’t 
you, mother?” asked Reuben, who had always 
been kind to Dilly. 

“Well, no,” said Ma Preston. “Dilly’s so small 
of her age I thought I could make her quite a good 


sisters. 


“such a mixed-up family.” 
thrice married. Julius and Reuben were his chil- 
dren by his first wife. 


father had married Dilly’s mother. 
Mrs. Halsey, a gentle little widow with one little 
girl, and the little girl was Dilly. 

Dilly had no remembrance of the time when she 
had come to the farm, and but a faint recollection 
of her own mother, who had died when Dilly was 
four years old. After that the house was managed 
by a housekeeper for nearly two years, and Dilly 
had been considerably petted by her stepfather. 

Then Mr. Preston married his third wife, the 
one whom Dilly now called mother. This lady 
had been a widow with two children, Lucy Jane 
and Lizzie Ann. 
Johnny Preston. 

“So there’s four sets of young ones,” Uncle 
Cyrus sometimes grumbled. 

Dilly, though she did not think herself unkindly 
treated, was depressed for a few minutes by 
Uncle Cyrus’s words; but she forgot them when 
| she heard wheels coming along the road. 


She done sell 
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DILLY’S RELATIONS. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 
Uncle George Wilby. 


Dilly sat on a low bough of the apple-tree, 
swinging her bare feet and watching Uncle Cyrus 
mow the back yard. Though old, he was active, 
and swung the scythe with a broad sweep. Dilly 
was chewing the string of her faded gingham 
sunbonnet. The bonnet had belonged to Lizzie 
Ann, but she declared it unfit for longer wear. 
Dilly had then cheerfully accepted it. Her dress, 
too, was second-hand, one that Lucy Jane had 
outgrown. Dilly could not remember when she 
had possessed a gown or a bonnet bought ex- 
prescly for herself. 

As Uncle Cyrus came under the apple-tree he 
stopped to wipe his forehead and resume the 
remarks he had been making before his last round. 

“Ye see, Dilly, ’taint as if they was yer own 
folks. Yer Pa Preston aint reely yer pa, and as 
for his present wife, she’s no relation to you at | 
all.” 

Dilly chewed a little faster on the bonnet-string, 
but made no reply. 

“So it befits ye to be real good and grateful, | 
seein’ they aint no ways obliged to do for you as 
they do, havin’ children of their own and all. It’s 
a good deal for ’em to give you such a good | 
home.” 

“They give you a good home, too, Uncle Cyrus,” 
said Dilly, innocently. 

This touched Uncle Cyrus at a tender point, for 
his right at the Preston farm was really less than 
Dilly’s. He was only the uncle of Pa Preston’s | 
first wife. ingly at the pretty silk, and thought of the time- 

“That's different,” he said, tartly. “You’re only | worn gingham which would fall to her share. 
alittle girl, and can’t begin to do enough to pay! Johnny’s shoes, the lamp for the sitting-room, 





She’s outgrown it, but there’s plenty for Dilly, 


Jane and Lizzie Ann.” 
A lump rose in Dilly’s throat as she looked long- 


and Lizzie Ann were not her own brothers and | 


It was, as Uncle Cyrus sometimes remarked, | 
Pa Preston had been | 


Their mother had died, | 


and when they were eight and ten years old. their | 
She had been | 


Now she had another—Baby | 





Sunday dress out of Lucy Jane’s Scotch gingham. | 


pa’s stockings, a new cover for the kitchen lounge, | sitting out in grandma’s front yard after dinner. 


the bedspread for the parlor chamber, and even 
the package of tobacco which Uncle Cyrus had 
| sent for had been displayed. Dilly’s hopes had 
| grown fainter and fainter, but there was still one 
flat parcel that had not yet been opened. 
| Preston might have brought her a new slate. 
| old one was broken. 

“What's in that paper?” asked Dilly, timidly 
pointing to the flat parcel. 

“Oh, that’s my new geography,” said Lizzie 
| Ann, carelessly tossing it upon the kitchen bureau. 

Dilly winked hard and fast to keep the tears of 
disappointment from her eyes. In spite of her 
| efforts a great tear splashed down on her hand as 
| she was bringing the butter-plate from the cellar. 
Mrs. Preston noticed her disappointed face. 

“T declare, Dilly, I meant to have brought you 
something, too,” she said, “but the butter money 
was all gone before I could get to it. I needed a 
new calico dress for myself, but I couldn’t get it. 
Never mind, child; ’ll buy you a new pair of 
shoes out of the. next butter money. Your old 
ones are most worn out.” 

After supper Uncle Cyrus sat in the doorway 
smoking a pipe of his new tobacco. He was gen- 
erally in a good humor when thus occupied, and 
turned his eyes quite kindly upon Dilly as she 
came to him. 

“Uncle Cyrus,” asked Dilly, “shaven’t I got some 
| relations—some real own relations that are mine 
| just as you and Grandma Parsons are relations to 
| Revben and Julius?” 
| Uncle Cyrus removed his pipe affably to answer 
Dilly’s question. 

“Well, yer own pa, he didn’t belong in these 
parts. He was a stranger here, and he married 


Her 





“That's different. You're only a little girl.” 


yer ma over in Ashford, just beyond Dover. Yer 


ma was a Wilby—one of the Ashford Wilbys.” 


Ashford?” 
“Yes,” said Uncle Cyrus, slowly, pushing the 
tobacco down into his pipe with his thumb. 


He’s —” 
“Dilly, Dilly, what are you stopping out there 
for? Come right in and help Lizzie Ann wash the 


Preston. 
So Dilly had to go in. 


with Lizzie Ann and the absent Lucy Jane, they 


them her inmost thoughts. Now she built up, all 
George Wilby. 

She thought it a pretty name, and kept saying it 
over and over to herself. Probably he had chil- 
dren who were Dilly’s own real relations—more 
real than Reuben, of whom Diily had always been 
fond, or Baby Johnny, whom she loved dearly. 
She resolved to ask Pa Preston in the morning if 
she might go over to Ashford to see her Uncle 
George and his children. 


she fell asleep and knew no more till morning. 

As it was Sunday morning the family overslept, 
and there was such haste in getting the children 
ready for church and Sunday school that Dilly 
quite forgot to ask Uncle Cyrus what it was that 
he had started to tell her about Uncle George 
Wilby. 

Uncle Cyrus was the brother of Grandma Par- 
sons, and Grandma Parsons was the mother of 
Pa Preston’s first wife. All thc children called 
her grandma. 

This old lady lived in a cottage near the farm- 
house, from which she got nearly all her food. 
Her son-in-law had always been generous and 
| dutiful to her. 

Grandma probably appreciated her son-in-law’s 
kindness, but she showed her good-will chiefly by 
a watchful criticism of those connected with him. 





| She had deeply resented his marriage to Dilly’s 
and it seemed a waste of cloth to buy new for her | 
and throw that away. I just got enough for Lucy | 


mother, who had been poor but delicate in health. 

To grandma the present Mrs. Preston was less 
objectionable. She had a little property of her 
own, and she was, moreover, a brisk, energetic 


“There’s yer ma’s brother George—George Wilby. | 


Ma | 





“And haven’t I some own relations over in | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


| 





Then she began to) 
imagine their looks and names and ages, and then | 





woman, kindhearted but plain of speech, and not | 


a bit afraid of Grandma Parsons. 
The old lady and her brother, Uncle Cyrus, were 


Over their heads was an apple-tree through which 
the sunlight sifted pleasantly on the rich grass. 
Sweet breaths of flowers came from grandma’s 
little garden. 

Just as they had taken their seats with their 
backs to the lane that led from the farm-house, 
Dilly started down the lane with a package of tea 
and a pail of currants which Mrs. Preston was 
sending to Grandma Parsons. 

The sunny afternoon made Dilly cheerful and 
happy. She had on her Sunday-schoo!l dress, too, 
and the consciousness of good clothes added to her 
feeling of content. She liked her green dress 
because it had been made from one of her own 
mother’s. With her best balbriggan stockings and 
a white, flat-brimmed hat trimmed with green 
ribbon, and her old shoes neatly mended and 
polished, Dilly was a most presentable little girl. 

She could see the backs of the two old people as 
she drew near Grandma Parsons’s garden. They 
were talking, and did not see or hear Dilly coming 
down the lane. 

Dilly’s hand was lifted to unlatch the gate when 
something that grandma was saying caused her to 
stop in dismay. 

“It’s an everlastin’ shame,” said the old lady’s 
sharp voice, “that John Preston must burden him- 
self with the bringin’ up of that Halsey girl, in 
addition to all the rest of that great family. If he 
don’t fetch up in the poorhouse when he’s an old 
man, I’ll lose my guess.” 

Dilly’s rosy cheeks paled a little, and her blue 
eyes took a look of distress. She was the one 
grandma meant by “that Halsey girl.” 

Dilly knew that her name had once been Halsey, 
though she was now called Dilly Preston, and her 
name was so written on the school register, and in 
her own little Testament which she had from the 
Christmas-tree. 

“Yes,” responded Uncle Cyrus, “I’ve talked to 
the child and tried to make her understand how 
*tis, but she can’t seem to sense anything.” 

“7'll talk to her and make her sense it when she 
gets a little older,” said'grandma. ‘She’ll have to 
understand that she’d better earn her own living. 
Such a foolish thing ’twas in John Preston to go 
and marry her mother—a slim, weakly creetur 
that never amounted to anything.” 

“But he’ll never send Dilly away,” remonstrated 
Uncle Cyrus. “He promised her mother that he’d 
keep her, and do for her like his own child. He 
seems to set by her, too, about as much as any of 
his own, she bein’ all the girl there was in the 
family till he married the Widder Harris.” 

Dilly stood there for a few minutes, shocked and 
distressed, slowly gathering the idea that good, 
kind Pa Preston was being worked to death and 
brought to the poorhouse mainly by “that Halsey 
girl.” 

In reality Grandma Parsons and Uncle Cyrus did 
not mean half they were saying. They were 
merely grumbling from force of habit, all uncon- 
scious of the sharp thorns they were planting in 
the heart of an innocent child. 

When Dilly lifted the latch of the gate and went 
in, aware that she must not stand there and listen 
any longer, grandma was smitten by the pitiful 
look on her scared little face. She rose and took 
the pail of currants, and package of tea, and spoke 


. to Dilly kindly. 


“Come in, child, and have a piece of apple-pie or 
acooky. I’ve got some new ones that I baked 
yesterday.” 

“No I thank you,” stammered Dilly, “I just had 
my dinner, and I don’t feel hungry.” She backed 
toward the lane in a frightened manner, which did 
not make grandma feel more comfortable. 

“Well, well, don’t be in such a hurry,” she said. 
“I shouldn’t wonder if there’s some June sweet- 
ings ripe. Don’t you want to go round in the front- 
yard and see?” 

“No, marm,” replied Dilly, in the same piteously 
seared way. “I can’t stop. I must go right back 
now.” Evading Grandma Parsons’s detaining 
hand, she slipped quickly through the gate, and 


| ran back up the lane as fast as her small feet could 


carry her. 
Grandma looked with some contrition after the 


dishes before the water gets cold!” called Mrs. | little green-gowned figure flying up the lane. 


“T declare for’t,” she exclaimed, “I wonder how 


She thought about her | much that child heard of what we was sayin’? 
Uncle George Wilby, however, after she had gone | Do you suppose she’ll tell on’t up to the house? 
to bed. Though Dilly was on the best of terms | John won’t like it a mite, if she does?’ 


“IT dunno,” said Uncle Cyrus. “She’s a sort of 


were so much older than she that she never told | skeery child, and I don’t much believe she will. 


I’m sorry she heard it, though. It’ll make her feel 


alone in bed, quite an air-castle about her Uncle | bad, I suppose, and Dilly’s a pretty nice little girl, 


after all.” 

“Well, I aint goin’ to worry,” said grandma, with 
an air of decision. “It'll make the child a little 
more thoughtful, mebbe, and I don’t believe it’ll 
do a bit of harm. Children don’t dwell on things 
long.” 

Grandma would not have felt so confident, how- 
ever, if she had seen the forlorn little creature 
sitting on a rock by the wayside, half an hour 
later, sobbing broken-heartedly, a quarter of a 
mile away from the Preston farm. 

Dilly had not gone back to the farm-house. Into 
her childish heart had sunk the dreadful thought 
that she was only a care, a trouble and an incum- 
brance, that she had no right in the place which 
she had always known as home. 

“Oh, what shallI do? What shall Ido?” moaned 
the little girl. 

Dear, good Pa Preston was working himself to 
death to feed and clothe her—a child who had no 
right to his care! Grandma and Uncle Cyrus had 
agreed that it was so, and they must know. 

In this dreadful crisis Dilly remembered what 
Uncle Cyrus had said about her Uncle George 
Wilby. He was her own mother’s brother, and to 
the best of Dilly’s little knowledge, people always 
willingly took care of their own relations. 

The spires of the town of Dover, which was set 
on a hill, could be seen in the distance across the 
valley, though really ‘several miles away. Dilly 
felt sure she could easily walk the distance, and 
Ashford, Uncle Cyrus had said, was “just beyond.” 
She was sorry she had not learned more about her 
mother’s relations, but it was too late now. 

The right or wrong of leaving home did not at that 
moment occur to her bewildered mind. The chief 
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impression which grandma’s words had left was 
that she was an unwelcome burden to everybody 
at the farm, and that they would be only too glad 
to know that she was well out of the way. 

At firet she had thought of going to Pa Preston, 
and begging him to carry her over to her mother’s 
relatives in the morning. But her sensitive heart 
shrank from letting him know what she had heard. 
And then they were sure to need the horses for 
work in the morning, and Dilly felt that she could 
not ask for such a great favor. 

With her sincere honesty Dilly was uncertain 





whether she ought even to wear her best Sunday | 


clothes away. Ought she not to return, and leave 
her shoes, and put on her old dress? 

Then she reflected that the greén challis had been 
her own mother’s, that the hat was a birthday gift, 
and no one at home could wear the shoes, so 
perhaps she might be justified in keeping them. 

So with an aching sorrow and dread loneliness 
filling her poor little heart, Dilly rose from the 
rock and trudged patiently toward the distant 
Dover spires. 

FANNY M. JOHNSON. 
(To be continued.) 
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CARE. 


His name was Care; a blacksmith by his trade, 
That neither day nor night from working spared, 
But to small purpose iron wedges made 


Those be unquiet thoughts that careful ‘minds invade. 
— Spenser. 
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A BOY’S CAMPAIGN. 


CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER VI. 
Chantilly. 


You readily see, from my account of the second 
Bull Run, that a private does not know all that is 
going on. Though we had been engaged in a 
losing campaign ever since we left the Rapidan, 
we of the battery had not realized it. 

In the battle itself our main army, on the left 
and centre, had been terribly beaten, but we had 
known little except that we were making a good 
fight of it on our part of the line when we were 
unexpectedly ordered to make a quick retreat. 

We brought off everything except one caisson, 
which had broken an axle at the critical moment, 
and so had been left to the enemy, with all its load 
of powder and shell. The battery next to us on 
the left, not moving quite so spryly as we, had 
lost several of its guns. 

When we awoke next morning rain still fell 
heavily, our blankets were soaked, and we lay in 
puddles of water. This made us rather cross, but 
I dare say the rain prevented the Confederates 
from advancing. If they had attacked that day, 
they would have driven the army in dreadful rout 
to Washington. 

As we peeped forth from our triangular barri- 
cade of wheels and horses, we could see a current 
of men still plodding northward in the stream of 
mud called a road. These were the stragglers, 
weary or wounded men who were making one last 
effort to get out of the way of the enemy. 

One man, badly hurt, was supported by a friend, 
uninjured, who had waited to aid and comfort him. 
Opposite our little bivouac they paused, and the 
wounded man lay down. In a few moments his 
comrade arose and went on without him. 
waded across, and found that the poor fellow had 
died there, even as we looked at him. 

In half an hour his faithful friend came wearily 
back with a borrowed spade, and buried him there 
in a shallow grave, with a board at its head bearing 
his name and regiment, which perhaps stood two 
days before it was washed or trampled down. 

Usually, even in our forced marches, there was 
an approach to comfort in our getting up in the 
morning; but this morning after a battle which 
had so scattered us, there was nothing pleasant. 

We had slept clothed even to our overcoats, so 
there was no dressing to do. We had no water 
and no basin, so, though rather more soiled than 
usual,—for an artilleryman in a battle gets to look 
like a charcoalman on his rounds,—there was no 
chance to wash. Nor was there any breakfast— 
for our palates revolted at a further dose of 
crackers antl sugar, even if the crackers had not 
been soaked by the rain. 

Our sole choice was to stand and drip, or to lie 
down and soak. If you can imagine yourself in 
that plight, you have a fair conception of one of 
the most disagreeable phases of a soldier’s life. 
A battle is delightful in comparison to such a day. 

But I shall not dwell upon our woes. The major 
soon saddled his horse and sallied out to-find the 
rest of the battery. I tramped after him through 
the mud, for the horses were to remain where they 
were lest they might get lost again, and I was too 
wet and hungry to sit still. 

We found the pieces and caissons at last, all 
huddled together in a small space near Centreville. 
The artillery of the whole army, or such parts of 
it as had not been lost, was crowded together in a 
very confused style, and sullen, bedraggled 
officers were riding about, trying to find their 
commands and to assort out the brigades and 
divisions. 

After a while we found ourselves all together, 
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Soon afterward our bugle blithely announced | 
marching orders. We were glad to leave the | 
dreary shanties of Centreville, and find ourselves | 
again on the road. 

Northward, southward, eastward, westward by | 
the sun we marched, up and down by-roads and 
lanes, turning sharp corners, making long halts, 
and seeming to be bound nowhere in particular. 
Of course it was a puzzle without an answer to us 
soldiers, and we took it good-naturedly, as the 
sunshine dried our wet clothes and brought a little 
warmth to our chilled frames. Only one thing 
seemed certain—as there was no sound of firing, 
we reckoned we could not be bound for a fight. 

Once, early in the afternoon, our line of march 
had to be parted to allow the passage across the 
road of a dashing general and his escort. An 
empty sleeve was pinned on his breast. He was 
a noble figure, slight but graceful and striking, a | 
splendid horseman and finely mounted, with a 
long yellow moustache and imperial, and bright 
blue eyes. 

Shining on his coat there was a little triangular 
piece of red flannel, and as his staff and orderlies 
swept by we saw that every one had the same 
decoration on his breast. It was a very singular | 
oddity in our eyes, for corps badges were then | 
unknown. 

“What general is that?” we cried to one of the 
orderlies, as we always did at the sight of starred 


| shoulder-straps, fearing some famous officer might 


We, 





| pass us unawares. 


“Phil Kearny,” was the reply. “Did ye never 
hear of Fighting Phil Kearny?” 

We had heard of him often, andI set him down 
that afternoon as one of the most fascinating 
officers in appearance I ever saw, a leader men 
might well be proud to follow, as we could plainly 
see his staff were proud to follow him. 

“Bah! there’s a thunder-storm brewing,” said I, 


also shattered the stock of his musket. Yet he 
stopped to tell us that his regiment, after fairly | 
getting into the woods, had found them bristling 
with the enemy. 

The regiment, almost surrounded, had Jost, in a 
few moments, nearly half its officers and men. 
Many, afraid to run the risk my friend had taken in 
returning, were hiding among the underbrush, in 
the midst of the hostile army. Indeed, the gallant 
colonel of the regiment was foreed to conceal 
himself in this way for several days before he 
eluded the enemy and got back to our lines. 

Our men had kindled a fire a few paces back, 
where a little hollow sheltered it from the sight of 
the enemy, and here we clustered, as the rain 
ceased, to dry and warm ourselves. Though firing 
had stopped, we knew the enemy were but a few 
rods away, and felt almost obliged to speak in 
whispers. 

“Say, you fellows, did you know General Stevens 
is killed?” said a straggling soldier, anxious to 
exchange a little news for our warmth and light. 

“General Stevens of our division! It can’t be. 
Who says so?” 

“It is so, sure. I heard one of his staff officers 
telling our colonel. He went out ahead of our 
line, close behind the skirmishers, and was killed 
the first of the fight.” 

Soldiers do not weep at such news. But our 
hearts felt heavy, for we loved our commander, 
short as was the time we had served under him, 
and he seemed to us different from the common 
stuff of which generals, as we had seen them, 
were made. 

Kearny also was killed at almost the same time, 
and so fell, in this brisk action of half an hour or 
so, two commanders who had escaped all the perils 
of the greater battle—men of genius both, who, had 
they lived, might have fought their way up to such 
fame as that of Thomas and Sheridan. 





Fighting Pa 


as we rode slowly along near sunset. “And I 
hardly dry yet.” 

“Take some of these peaches,” said a fellow who 
had been foraging through the field. “They are 
not so hard but you can bite into them.” | 

“Halt that battery-wagon!” ordered “Major” | 
Church, coming back at a trot from the head of | 
the line. “And you, Bryant, if you want to hear | 
music in about five minutes, get along to your | 
piece.” 

I bounded to the ground in a moment, and ran | 
forward at my best speed. A half-dozen sharp | 
musket reports greeted our ears just after the | 
unexpected order. When I reached my detach- 
ment I found it ready for action, the piece wheeled 
from the road and unlimbered, and the first charge 
just sent down its rifled bore. 

In an instant more we got the order to fire—our 
target a patch of woods again, and the peal of our 
gun seemed to challenge the already muttering | 
thunder. | 

Thus suddenly were we plunged into our second | 
battle, having expected our first for many days | 
before it came. 

Everything seemed mixed up. We poured our | 
shell into a piece of woods a few hundred yards | 
away whence came a scattering fire of bullets, not 
apparently aimed at us, but dropping among us as 
if they had overshot their mark. Yet far beyond 
these trees, a mile away or more, a little farther to 
the left, we could see our infantry lines creeping | 
along, firing, and seeming to be hotly engaged. 

We heard or saw no signs of any Confederate 
artillery whatever, and by the time we had fired a | 
score of rounds or so rain came down in sheets, | 
and thunder mingled with the firing till we could | 
not tell which was which. 

It seemed from what we could gather afterward, 
that the enemy, instead of attacking us in front, 








| where we were looking for them, had been march- | 


and had a roll-call—finding, to our rejoicing, that | 


no man was missing save our ambulance-driver, 
who had probably been detained with some of the 
Wounded on the field, and would not be held as a 
prisoner. 

Then, after men and horses had been refreshed 
as far as crackers, water and hay could do it, the 
pieces were sent a little way down the road to 
make part of a feeble show of resistance should 
the enemy appear. The caissons remained to get 
a fresh supply of ammunition if any wagons 
should be found loaded with it. “Major” Church 
and I went with the guns, and again went to sleep, 
this time about nightfall, on the miry ground. 

The next morning dawned bright and clear, and 
matters seemed more cheerful. No foe had 
appeared, and we tried to fancy they had suffered 
4s badly as we. Our cooks had recovered them- 
selves sufficiently to give us a good breakfast. 





ing around to get behind us and cut us off from 
Washington again. This explained our zigzag 
march during the afternoon. 

Our skirmishers had been feeling their way 
along, followed by a few divisions only, among 
which we were included, with hardly any other 
artillery. We had found the enemy rather sud- 
denly, and the infantry fight which followed was 
a sharp one, although we saw but little of it. 

Soon we were ordered to cease firing, and the 
storm deadened the noise of the musketry which 
followed the advance of an infantry regiment into 
the little patch of woods in front of us. It grew 
dark rapidly, the shower doing away with the usual 
interval of twilight. 

Presently there came through our line a soldier 
whom I knew well, a brave fellow from my own | 
town, a member of the Twenty-first Massachu- 
setts Regiment. Running to him [I found he was 
wounded in the side and hand by a ball which had 


| not help seeing on the faces of the generals, of 


il Kearny. 


Now by turns we stood a while by the pieces, | 
and then toasted a while by our fire. Occasionally 
some man of the Twenty-first would come creeping 
out of the woods, and tell by what narrow escapes 
he had eluded the clutches of the enemy. Now 
and then an orderly or an aid would ride cau- 
tiously through the dense darkness with orders. 
We all knew that retreat was the next thing to | 
come, and our faces reflected the anxiety we could 


whom we got glimpses occasionally. 

We knew we were close to the enemy, and that 
each movement was fraught with danger. Expect- | 
ing every moment an order to march, we did not 
venture at first to sleep. But at last weariness 
overcame us, and at eleven o’clock most of us were 
dozing in various uncomfortable positions among | 
our guns and their teams. 

At one o’clock in the morning the orders came. | 
“Move very quietly, everybody, and have no shout- 
ing at the horses.” More sleepy than if we had 
not closed our eyes at all, we staggered into our 
places and were soon on the road. 

The thunder-storm had left an unusual chill in 
the air, and we found that night of the first of | 
September as cold as November. After an hour or 
two of tugging through the mud the horses began 
to give out, and then we cannoneers, to relieve the 
teams of as much weight as possible, splashed 
through the mud on foot, often sinking into deep 
holes, and being pushed into the ditch by the jolt- | 
ing wheels. 

We were not loaded down with guns and equip- 
ments like the infantry soldiers; but even without 
them we found it as tough a job, when under- 
taken without sleep or supper, as we cared to 
undertake. 

I mention these things to show what the hard- 
ships of a soldier’s life are. I do not think we 
complained much under them. Some grumblers 
in every company will have their snarl in any 
state of affairs; but we were not afflicted with 
many of them at this period of our service. As 
for me, the novelty of the excitement had not yet 
worn off, and my heart was light though my feet 
were heavy. 

The night passed slowly enough. After day- | 
break we paused long enough to water our horses, 
to eat some crackers and to toast some bits of salt | 
pork by thrusting sticks through them and holding 
them in fires of brushwood, near a little deserted 
village which we were told was Fairfax Court 
House. Then we marched northward again. 

Tired as we were I think we all rejoiced when 
we found we were keeping straight on, without 
any halts, every step bringing us nearer to the 
familiar hills and valleys about Alexandria. At 
last we saw the spire of the old seminary, which 
seemed next to seeing home; and to cap the climax 
of our delight we were sent into camp on the very 
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spot where we had lived for three weeks during 
our period of drill, laziness and comfort. 

How we cheered as the battery wheeled into the 
dear old place! How we rushed to the pleasant 
spring which had given us ice-cold water, and as 
we drank scorned the memory of the muddy, lime- 
loaded liquid we had drawn from the wells farther 
south! How the of 
getting a mail full of letters from home—a luxury 
not enjoyed since we had quitted this pleasant 
landscape. 

How we counted the days since we had started 
for Fredericksburg, and marvelled to find that the 
interval which had toughened us into soldiers— 
crowded as it was with hardships, with periods of 
hunger and thirst, with nights, with 
forced marches, with flying rumors, with battles 
and retreats—had been only little 
three weeks! 

How we smiled, when the newsboys we used to 
know came galloping into camp, on their venerable, 
rawboned steeds, with papers two days old from 
New York announcing in great letters, “GLORIOUS 
VICTORY NEAR MANASSAS JUNCTION! STONE- 
WALL JACKSON SURROUNDED AND SURE TO BE 
CAPTURED! THE REBELS FLYING IN ALL DIREC- 
TIONS!” 

We had brought no such news from the field, but 
we knew the world would get our bad tidings 
swiftly enough. 

How we looked forward to the prospect of rest- 
ing in this charming scene, of feasting on soft 
bread and fresh meat and even potatoes, of wash- 
ing at our leisure and donning clean clothes! 

But no such fortune was in store for us. The 
enemy did not stop to rest, and so we could not. 
In a day or two we began to get rumors of their 
stealing round our right again and crossing the 
Potomac into Maryland. So we knew we must 
shake ourselves together for a start. 

We scribbled our letters home as quickly as we 
could, and after two whole days in Camp Com- 
fortable we were on the march again, on the way 
to battles much pleasanter to describe than those 
we had passed through, because they were real 
substantial victories. 


we gloated over prospect 


sleepless 


a more than 


GEORGE B. Woops. 


(To be continued.) 
-o- 
For the Companion, 


LIGHTS OF THE FLORIDA REEF. 


No more important or interesting chain of lights 
exists on any part of the American coast than 
those which flash their brilliant rays over the two 
hundred miles of coral reefs bounding the southern 
extremity of Florida. There are eleven in all. 
Seven are of the first order, and visible for from 
sixteen to eighteen miles in every direction. 

The terrible Florida reef, with its bewildering 
maze of shoals, tortuous channels, flerce currents 
and coral heads lifted almost to the surface is an 
ever present menace to the mariners of those 
waters. Since the date of its discovery it has 
probably been the cause of more disasters than 
any other of similar extent in the world. 

Proud British frigates and treasure-laden Spanish 
galleons, merchant ships of every nation, coasting 
schooners and fishing craft have been enticed into 
its siren-like embrace, and paid tribute to it with 
their lives. 

A startling record is that of the Spanish treasure. 
fleet of thirteen galleons which sailed from Vera 
Cruz in 1737, and yielded twelve of its number to 


| the demands of this all-devouring reef. 


The seaward face of the reef drops abruptly 
into the fathomless depths of the Gulf Stream. 
Inside of its coral banks is a broad channel 
smooth water, beyond which lies a parallel chain 
of palm-covered keys, or islands, of great fertility 
and beauty. 

For upward of three centuries these reefs, chan- 
nels and low-lying keys afforded a very paradise 
for pirates, buccaneers and wreckers. In their 
swift, light-«lraught schooners these freebooters 
threaded the shallow passages with impunity, and 
defied capture. They had innumerable retreats 
among the keys, where they lay concealed beyond 
the chance of discovery. 

The strong currents always setting in toward 
the reef were their tireless allies, and drew many 


of 


| a good ship into the toils from which there was no 


escape. Once on the reef, the ship was completely 
at the mercy of the cutthroats, who quickly 
swarmed about her. At their leisure they mur- 


| dered her crew, took from her all that was worth 


taking, and then made a merry blaze of her stout 


| timbers. 


If the currents failed to furnish wrecks with 
satisfying rapidity, it was an easy matter to set 
bright side lights in the rigging of their schooners, 
and sail up and down inside the reef. Perplexed 
seamen, sighting these, imagined them to be on 
board ships that like their own were outside the 
reef, and they were thus lured within its 
clutches. 

It is only in the present century that our govern. 
ment has found time to hunt out these freebooters, 
and penetrate their fastnesses with small but 


soon 


| powerfully armed vessels of as light draught as 


their own; and itis within forty years that the first 
reef light of the present splendid system was 
erected. Before that there were two brick light 
houses, one at Cape Florida, on the coast, inside 
the northern extremity of the reef, and the other 
at Key West, though a fourth-order light was 
shown above a bastion of Fort Jefferson, at the 
Tortugas, as early as 1825. 

To erect a number of masonry towers, the 
material for which must be transported over a 
thousand miles, seemed too great a task to be 
undertaken. Thus it was not until after the intro 
duction of iron screw piles for foundations that it 
was deemed feasible to light the entire reef. 

In 1852 an iron tower one hundred and six feet 
high, upheld by a pyramidal framework of iron 
trusses, and resting on a foundation of tron piles 
screwed into the coral rock, was erected above 
Carysfort reef, where it rises to within two feet of 
the surface. The building of this tower was 
accompanied by the bitter curses of the wreckers ; 
and when the first beams of its powerful light 
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flashed far and wide over those dreaded waters, 
they realized that their occupation was gone. 
Sand Key light was built the following year, 
Sombrero in 1857, and the light on Loggerhead 
Key, the most western of the Tortugas, in 1858. 
This last is the only brick structure oa the reef. 
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Then the Civil War interfered, and the next 
reef light, known as Alligator, was not erected 
until 1873. 

In 1878 the old Cape Florida light was discon- 
tinued in favor of the splendid new one just set 
on Fowey Rocks, seven miles out at sea, on the 
northern extremity of the reef. Both this light 
and Carysfort, which is the next one to it, pre- 
serve the names of two British frigates cast away 
at these points. 

The Fowey Rocks light is one of the most 
perfect structures of its kind on our coast. It 
was first set up in Fairmount Park, at Philadel- 
phia, during the Centennial Exhibition, as a typ- 
ical American lighthouse. 

The old tower on Cape Florida, which has 
witnessed many a stirring incident during the 
palmy days of piracy on that coast, during the 
two Indian wars that raged about it, and during 
that of the rebellion, is now occupied as a head- 
quarters by the Biscayne Bay Yacht Club, the 
most southerly organization of its kind in the 
United States. 

In 1880 the American Shoal light, twenty miles 
east of Sand Key, was erected, and in 1886 the 
long chain of flashing beacons was made complete 
by the building of a lighthouse on Rebecca Shoal, 
eighteen miles to the eastward of the Tortugas. 

All these structures are, similar in character, 
and all rest on foundations of iron piling. With 
the exception of Sand Key light, which occupies 
a tiny islet of sand and shells, the most southerly 
bit of territory under the stars and stripes, they 
all stand in the water. 

In each the lowest platform, about ten feet 
above the surface, is used for the storing of boats 
and fuel. Ten feet higher up is another platform 
surrounded by a railing. On this rests a huge 
iron cylinder, resembling the.turret of a monitor, 
which is divided into rooms. It is the house in 
which the keepers live, and where all their provi- 
sions, as well as a year’s supply of oil for the 
light, are stored. 

In some cases this house is of two stories, when 
it is very roomy and comfortable. From the 
centre of the dwelling rises a slender iron tower 
in which a spiral stairway leads up to the lantern, 
lifted from one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
feet above the water. 

In these isolated reef structures, where the only 
sights are sky and water, with a low line of dis- 
tant keys on one hand and the passing ships on 
the other, life is not so terrible as might be 
supposed. There are three keepers to each light, 
and one of them is nearly always off on vaca- 
tion. Consequently the time of the others is fully 
occupied. 

They must keep their lamp in order, and every 
bit of glass and bright metal about the lantern 
polished until it glistens. Their house must at 
all times be spotlessly clean, and as neat as the 
deck of a man-of-war. Itsexterior must be kept 
painted, its boats must always be in order, and a 
daily record must be kept of all passing vessels. 
Then the keepers must cook, eat and sleep. 

In spite of these manifold duties, they find time 
for reading and study. The present presiding 
officer of the Florida Senate studied law and 
fitted himself for admission to the bar while 
acting as assistant keeper in a reef lighthouse. 
Several other young students of my acquaintance 
are now pursuing the same course. 

A reef lighthouse is always well supplied with 
the latest novels, magazines and papers by New 
York steamers that pass close to itevery day. A 
keeper puts out from the light in a small boat. 
The mate of an approaching steamer has already 


‘collected such papers, magazines and novels as 
the passengers are willing to spare, done them up 
in a bundle, and tied them to a billet of wood. 

As the steamer passes the waiting boat, the 
| package is tossed overboard. ‘The lighthouse 
man waves his thanks, captures the dripping 
prize, and carries it back to his iron dwelling, 
where its contents are sorted and dried. 

Often the steamér slows up long enough for 
him to exchange a thirty-pound king fish 
or a fine string of Spanish mackerel with 
the steward for a piece of Northern beef 
or mutton, and perhaps a cake of ice. 
The light-keepers are far better supplied 
with news, literature, fresh meat and 
other luxuries than their shore neighbors 
of the keys. 

The reef lights 
are surrounded 
by some of the 
most wonderful 
marine gardens 
in the world. 

The water a- 
bove which they 
stand is perfect- 
ly clear. From 
the bottom rise 
delicate coral 
forms—sponges, 
sea fans and 
feathers of vivid 
colors, and for- 
ests of exquisite 
Amid these dart thousands of strange fish, 
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algee. 


the lighthouse man fishes or gather curios, and 
whiles away many an hour of the bright tropic 
days. 

He cannot make a home of his lighthouse by 
having his family with him, for a rule of the 
department forbids any woman to spend a night 
in one of these reef beacons; but he may visit his 
wife once a month if he chooses, and spend nearly 
a third of his time at home. 

Thus, on the whole, the life of a reef light- 
keeper is not an unhappy one, and there are 
always more applicants for the positions than 
there are vacancies to be filled. 

Kink MUNROE. 
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For the Companion. 
RICH AND POOR. 
If I were rich and owned but pelf— 
How poor in soul I'd be; 


f I were rand owned myself— 
The wealth of worlds I'd see! 


WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


_ 
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BOHEMIAN HOME RULE. 
One of the most significant features of the 





present age is the effort of various races and | 


peoples to obtain the right and reality of self- 
government. Aside from the movements nearly 
always in progress to overthrow or limit autocratic 
and despotic rule, there is in several quarters an 
effort by peoples living under constitutional gov- 


ernment to rid themselves of domination by races | 


to which they have become wholly or partially 
subject. 

Thus Ireland, though living under liberal British 
institutions, and sending more than her full share 
of members to the Imperial Parliament, yet 
demands a Parliament of her own, to legislate 
concerning her home affairs. 

Thus Norway seeks to obtain control of her 
foreign relations, wherein is the only remaining 
vestige of her subjection to Sweden. 

For several years, too, there has been a move- 
ment in the ancient kingdom of Bohemia, now a 
province of the Empire of Austria,—a movement 
which has shown a rapid growth each succeeding 
year,—to obtain a Bohemian Parliament, and to 


induce the emperor to be crowned King of Bohemia | 


in Prague, the ancient, historic and picturesque 
Bohemian capital. 

This cause has been vigorously and even fiercely 
advocated by a new party which has sprung up, 
and which calls itself the party of the “Young 
Czechs.’””’ The Young Czechs have succeeded in 
electing a majority of the ninety-two deputies to 
the Reichsrath or Imperial Parliament who rep- 
resent Bohemia, and are now pressing their 
demand for Bohemian autonomy with much 
boldness and eloquence, and not without a good 
deal of reason on their side. 

The race element enters largely into the.ques- 
tion. The population of Bohemia is about six 
millions. Of these, four millions are Czechs, and 
two millions are Germans. The Czechs are a 
branch of the great Slavonic race, which has no 
kinship with the Germans. The Germans, on the 
other hand, are predominant in numbers and 
power in the Empire of Austria proper. 


The situation in Bohemia, therefore, is as far as | 


race is concerned, something like that in Ireland. 
There is a majority of native Czechs claiming 
Home Rule, and a minority of Germans—who 
are preponderant in the empire at large—opposing 
it. 

The ‘“‘Young Czech” party rests its claim to 


national autonomy in large part upon the justice | 


of giving to Bohemia what has already been con- 
ceded to the sister kingdom of Hungary. A 
quarter of a century ago the independence of 
Hungary as a separate kingdom, with powers 
similar and equal to Austria, was fully established, 





and in token of this, the emperor goes to Buda- 


brilliant of hue and curiously marked. Here | 


| Pesth to be crowned King of Hungary. Buda- 
Pesth, moreover, is officially recognized as one of 
the capitals of the empire, equal to Vienna. 
Now Bohemia was added to the Austrian 
| Empire exactly at the same time, and exactly in 
the same manner, as Hungary. The King of 
Bohemia was elected King of Hungary in 1490; 
| and in 1526 both kingdoms passed at once under 
| the rule of Ferdinand I. of Austria. 

So the Bohemiz.s now clamor for an independ- 
ent Parliament and an executive and responsible 
| ministry, as Hungary has; and that the emperor 
| shall go to Prague, as he does to Buda-Pesth, and 
| there assume the ancient crown of St. Wenceslaus 
| as King of Bohemia. 
| The Germans in Bohemia strenuously oppose 
the demand of the Czechs, and so do the native 
| Bohemian aristocracy. But the Young Czech party 
| grows apace in numbers and vigor; it has the 
| active sympathy of the Moravians and Silesians, 
| and the prospects are favorable to its ultimate 
| triumph. 


—__ +o 
For the Companion. 
A PICTURE. 


Is this your dream of love: A piquant face, 
A girl in just her lissome, girlish grace ? 

0 this is not Love’s picture as it stands 

Within my heart! Paint me two folded hands 
That tell of patient toil and pain and prayer; 
Hands that have lifted many another’s care 
And made it light—as mothers’ hands will do— 
Then you have painted Love, sublime and true! 


FORREST CRISSEY. 
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CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


There is probably no part of the policy of the 
new administration which is watched with deeper 
interest than the attitude of the new government 
| toward Civil Service Reform; yet it is compara- 
| tively of recent years that such interest has been 
' attracted to the subject. 

The Presidents from Washington to and includ- 

ing the second Adams, whose terms covered the 
| first forty years of our national history, dismissed 
| from the Civil Service only seventy-four subordi- 
| nate officers. ‘The change to the “spoils system” 
came under President Jackson, when for the first 
| time wholesale changes among minor government 
|employés were made for political reasons. This 
| unfortunate example was imitated by succeeding 
| Presidents. 
Finally it came to pass not only that the gov- 
| ernment service was burdened with inexperienced 
men, but that Congressmen, on the accession of a 
new President, were so besieged with requests 
for office that they could hardly find time for 
their regular duties. How much worse this rush 
of applicants was for the new President and his 
Cabinet than for members of Congress may 
easily be imagined. 

All right-thinking men acknowledged this to be 
an evil, yet it was hard to find a remedy. Con- 
gressmen and Presidents gained their election by 
the aid of political leaders, and the political 
leaders expected to be rewarded by offices in the 
President's gift. In 1871 the popular demand 
forced Congress to pass a law by which a salaried 
commission should oversee the examination as to 
fitness of applicants for minor offices. Three 
years later another Congress refused even to 
appropriate money to pay the commissioners. 

Other experiments met with equally poor 
success. 
decision of the matter rested individually with 
the President. If he chose, on his accession to 
office, to change all his predecessor’s appointees, 
it was practically impossible to prevent it. 

The people, however, steadily demanded Civil 
Service Reform. Nearly all presidential plat- 
forms since and including 1876 have demanded it. 











arranged for the selection of government employés 
in New York City and in the Indian service on 
the basis of competitive examination. 


cally, though not avowedly, opposed to the 
reformed system, for it had grown into a tradi- 
tion that senators had the right of nomination to 
office in their own states. President Arthur, 
despite his belief in the reform, was hampered 
throughout by senatorial opposition. 

Mr. Cleveland was elected in 1884 on a platform 
of Civil Service Reform. In some respects he 
carried out the promise of the platform. A great 
many postmasters and other officers were allowed 
to serve out their full terms of four years, in 


their places. 

Nevertheless, almost all Republicans were super- 
seded by Democrats when their formal term 
expired. Mr. Cleveland added many govern- 
ment positions to the list of those for which clerks 
were to be selected after competitive examination 
| and removals made only for cause; the so-called 
| ‘classified service.” Yet in other departments 


The history of President Harrison’s adminis- 
tration was similar. Numerous were the removals 
of postmasters and other officers; some were 
| retained until their terms had expired; nearly all 
Democrats gave place to Republicans before the 
end of the administration. 





example, added to the 
| numerous offices in the Indian Bureau and else- 
| where; yet in the bureaus where the competitive 
| system has not been introduced the bureau chiefs 
| continued to carry out the ‘spoils system.” 

Now there is still another change of the party 


They served only to prove that the) 


President Hayes respected this demand when he | 


Meantime the United States Senate was practi- | 


spite of the clamors of politicians who desired. 


the entire working force of employés was changed. | 


Mr. Harrison, following Mr. Cleveland's good | 
“classified service’’ | 


in power. Judged only by old and traditional 
rules, the sweeping changes of 1884 and 1888 
would be repeated. On the one side Congressmen 
are once more eagerly demanding small offices 
for their favored constituents; on the other side 
public opinion is emphatic for further reform. 
Mr. Cleveland will not perhaps be blamed more 
than his predecessors if he fails to do justice to the 
demands of the party platform, yet it is the hope 
of Civil Service Reformers that the new adminis- 
tration will enforce a thorough and radical reform. 
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GREAT NAMES AND LITTLE NAMES. 


A few years ago there was a great deal of fun 
made in the newspapers and elsewhere of persons, 
chiefly women, who used the diminutive and “pet” 
forms of their names in signing ordinary letters, 
in issuing invitations, or even in a still more con- 
spicuous manner, appending them to published 
articles, or to advertisements for public appear- 
ances in musical, dramatic and declamatory enter- 
tainments. 

The fun was fair fun, for the fashion was really 
ridiculous. Fortunately itis passing away, although 
in the journals of country towns we still read such 
items as that “Miss Flossie Jones and Miss Lou 
Smith are at present in town visiting their cousin 
Miss Millie Winkle.” Or that “At the entertain- 
ment in aid of the hospital last night, the rendition 
of ‘Curfew Shall Not Ring To-night,’ by our talented 
young townswoman, Miss Maidie Robbins, awak- 
ened the greatest enthusiasm in the audience.” 

But Lou and Flossie, Millie and Maidie are fast 
becoming Florence and Louise, Emily and Mary, 
to the general public, even in country places. The 
gain in dignity and suitability is evident. But 
the new fashion in names has also its ridiculous 
side. Middle names have suddenly attained an 
undue and sometimes bewildering prominence. 

Mrs. John Perkins, whom her friends vaguely 
believed to possess a middle initial or so which she 
seldom used, blossoms out in a single morning into 
Mrs. J. Van Rensselaer-Perkins with a hyphen. 
Plain Bessie Pratt becomes as abruptly Miss Eliz- 
abeth Barrington-Pratt, and young Aleck Jones is 
metamorphosed into A. Hamilton Smith-Jones. 
Friends and the public accept the change, but they 
may be excused if they smile in doing so. 

And after all the error is on the right side. 
Better lengthen a name a shade too much than cut 
it disrespectfully short; better be a little too 
willing to display a middle name derived from a 
distinguished ancestor, than to make a loving home 
| diminutive the common property of stranger and 
| intimate friend alike. 

Great people with great names have had their 
little names as well, but they have not paraded 
them. It is delightful to us to know that Mrs. 
Carlyle was Goody to her crustily affectionate 
| husband; that the reserved and dignified George 
| Eliot was Polly to her nearest and dearest; that 
| Mrs. Browning never discarded the odd nickname 
| of Ba given her by her brother before he was old 
| enough to pronounce Elizabeth. But who can 
| imagine these women of taste and genius as intro- 
| ducing themselves to the public under their pet 
names? 

It is a sign of improved taste and improved 
manners that with us the reign of the “ie” and “y” 
| is passing, and the reign of the full name coming 
in. For the sake of the general improvement it is 
| possible to pardon even the over use of the British 
hyphen; if Smith-Jones be not desirable, at least 
| it is better than Lou and Maidie. 
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A HARD LIFE. 


| Years ago Laura Bridgman astonished the 
world. That a person deaf and blind, and conse- 
quently dumb frum infancy, could be taught to 
| live a life of understanding, action and aspiration 
seemed but little short of a miracle. 

Helen Keller, of whom most of our readers have 
heard, is more of a marvel. Without the power te 
see, or hear, or speak, she has been taught to hold 
conversations, to write compositions and letters, 
to embroider, play the piano and to comprehend 
abstract thought. Her education seems almost the 
high-water mark of Christian civilization. 

And now a pitiful yet inspiring story of another 
| unfortunate child comes to us. She was born in 
| Texas, and when fifteen months old had learned 
only two words—mamma and papa. Then she had 
a serious illness, by which she lost eyesight and 
hearing, and was doomed to a life of impris 
onment, into which no sound or ray of light could 
penetrate. 

She soon forgot the two words she had learned, 
and uttered only inarticulate sounds. As she had 
| never experienced pleasure, she did not know how 
| to laugh; but she exhibited terrible freaks of 
| passion and terror, and hated the presence of all 
| living things. 

In the meantime she had learned two signs: one 
to put her fingers into her mouth when she was 
hungry, the other to cross her arms over her breast 
when she was thirsty. The only thing that deeply 
interested her was wiping her mother’s dishes, 
and this she did, the mother says, “until they 
creaked.” 

At six years, when most children are happy and 
gay, she was blind, speechless and deaf, knowing 
nothing, hearing nothing, caring for nothing, 
groping in blackness and silence, and consumed 
by passionate fits of animal temper. 

One day a newspaper brought to the house some 
account of Helen Keller and her successful educa- 
tion. After a little correspondence Willie Eliza- 
beth—for that was her name—was taken to a 
kindergarten for the blind in the East. 

When she first arrived she kicked and bit and 
savagely pushed any one who came near her. Her 
dull eyes were expressionless. Her face wore a 
look of despair. Her mother stayed with her for 
a week, and then left her with the lady who was 
to be her teacher. The child had to be tamed as 


one tames a wild creature. 
| At last the day came for the first lesson. She 
| was playing witha shallow basket, which she put 
upon her head. This gave her teacher the idea of 
selecting the word hat to convey to the mind of 
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the child the first glimmer of thought. After 
many attempts to use the language of the fingers 
upon the palm of the hand, the teacher succeeded 
in making the unfortunate girl understand that 
she was signalling the name of the object that she 
held in her hand. This was the first ray of light 
that penetrated the darkness in which the child 
had lived. 

To-day she has learned the names and compre- 
hends the shapes of four hundred objects. More 
than this, she understands the meaning of about a 
hundred verbs. In all she commands a vocabulary 
of about six hundred words. She has become 
alert, sweet-tempered and affectionate. Her 
greatest delight is to take a book of raised letters 
to bed with her to read, where, of course, she can 
read as well as in daylight. 

What a struggle for an education is this! It is 
difficult fully to comprehend it. We take eye- 
sight as a matter of course. We hear the sound of 
the winds, the ringing of bells and laughter, the 
ripple of dear voices—and who stops to thank God 
for it? What we have been taught at home or at 
school has been given under the pleasantest and 
most favorable conditions. What if we had to get 
our diploma by the tap of a finger on the palm of 
the hand? 
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STRANGE WAYWARDNESS. 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti, painter and poet, had 
impulsive and hot-headed ways, which might have 
caused his detractors to consider him a spoiled 
child. One day, when he was sitting upon the 
ground leaning on his easel, it came down with a 
picture which had given him a great deal of 
trouble, and the china palette, breaking, cut his 
hands. 

“This has ended it all!” he cried. 
lockjaw, and a very good thing, too! 
enough of this work!” 

“Nonsense, Gabriel!” said Harry Quilter, who 
tells the story in his “Preferences.” “People 
don’t have lockjaw simply because they cut their 
thumbs!” 

“If people cut their thumbs they always have 
lockjaw,” he returned. “Well, I’m glad I shall 
never touch this picture again!” and he never did 
touch it. 

He was both romantic and shrewd, and among 
Yankee speculators there are few keener men of 
business than was this childlike genius. Yet he 
treated the purchasers of his pictures with scant 
courtesy. George Rae, a banker and a fine judge 
of art, had bought several of them, but he objected 
to the price Rossetti had set on “The Bride.” A 
few days after he returned, and Rossetti greeted 
him sarcastically. 

“What do you want for your picture?” asked 
Rae. 

“Three hundred guineas.” 

“Why, you offered it to me for two hundred and 
fifty!” 

“T really don’t remember,” was the lordly reply; 
“perhaps 1 did. But why didn’t you take it? Well, 
you may have it for three hundred pounds. If the 
odd shillings are of any use to you, Rae, you’re 
welcome to them!” 

It was sometimes a wonder to those who knew 
Rossetti casually that his friends bore so patiently 
with his moods and impulses, but it was neverthe- 
less true that he was deeply beloved, and that his 
faults were universally tolerated. 





“T shall have 
I’ve had 
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quite hear, and thought he was going to leave me 
only fifty. So I called out, ‘Hold on! let me have 
a hundred of it, at least!’ ‘But I tell you I’m only 
going to take fifty!’ he called out. ‘Oh, oh,’ said I, 
‘I thought you were going to take the six hundred. 
Well, take as much as you want.’” 

And Dumas added proudly, “What a golden- 
hearted fellow Alexander is, to be sure!” 





SUNLIGHT AND BACTERIA. 


Some highly interesting and important experi- 
ments on the effect of direct sunlight in destroying 


Society of England by Professor Marshall Ward. 
The fact that sunlight is inimical to bacteria has 
long been known, but Professor Ward’s experi- 
ments indicate that sunshine may be the most 
effective agent in keeping air and water free of 
infection. 


The first experiment consisted in filling a small 
glass flask with water from the river Thames con- 
a ery 4 thousands of anthrax spores, and 
exposing it for a few days to the light of the sun. 
The spores were all killed. 

Then gelatine plates containing living spores 
were prepared, and by means of a zinc stencil 
plate placed over the gelatine the latter was 
sheltered from the sun’s rays, except where the 
outline of a letter cut through the zine allowed the 
rays to fall upon the gelatine beneath. 

After the plates had been exposed to the sun for 
from two to six hours, they were put in an incuba- 
tor designed to develop the spores. Then it was 
found that those spores which had been exposed 
to the sunlight falling through the letter cut in the 
stencil plate had been killed, while the others, 
which had been protected from the sun, had not 
been affected, and they developed into colonies of 
anthrax. 

Wherever the anthrax colonies thus developed 
they clouded the gelatine, so that when the plate 
was held up to the light, after the incubation, the 
outline of the letter over which the spores had 
been killed remained as a transparent marking in 
the midst of an —— plate. 

The suspicion then arose that the heat developed, 
and not the mere effects of the light rays, might 
have killed the spores; but further experiments 
showed that this was not the case, and that it was 
undoubtedly the direct solar rays that acted as the 
germicide. 

Thus scientific investigations are continually 
revealing new ways in which the sun, the great 
governor of the solar system, directly influences 
the destiny and the welfare of the earth and all of 
its inhabitants. 


MURDER FOR A FEATHER. 


Many ladies who wear the pretty, delicate plume 
of the egret on their bonnets do so in the belief 
that this ornament is manufactured by the milliners 
from common feathers. Mr. W. H. Hudson, author 
of “The Naturalist in La Plata,” who has too often 
witnessed the slaughter of the white heron for its 
feathers, corrects this amiable mistake. 

Whatever part the art of millinery may take in 


— and arranging the egret plume, the 
material itself is the spoil of cruelty. Nature 


made it the “nuptial adornment” of the parent 
bird, and it is sought for and stolen at the season 
of its growth by unfeeling men who profit by 
catering to fashionable vanity. 

Mr. Hudson says that the egrets are in nearly all 
cases actually made of the slender, decomposed 
feathers that grow at one time of the year on the 
egret’s back, and droop gracefully over the back 
and tail of the bird. ose who engage in the 
business of procuring these plumes know that to 
obtain a good supply with little trouble the birds 
must be taken when the breeding season is well 
advanced. 

The best time to attack them is when the young 
birds are fully fledged, and not yet able to fly; for 
at that time the solicitude of the parent birds is 





FOR A HOME. 


In New York City three-fourths of the people 
live in tenement-houses or flats. To every so. | 
called “house” in the city there is an average of | 
nineteen dwellers. In what is known as the tene- | 
ment-house district no fewer than two hundred | 
and seventy-six thousand families are packed 
together. 

In this quarter the death-rate is abnormally high, | 
and the state of public morality, on the other hand, | 
sinks to the lowest ebb. Poverty and disease and | 
crime are the portion of such crowded districts. 

In the city of Philadelphia the average number | 
of inhabitants to each house is less than six, and 
the conditions of life and health are known to be | 
very much better. 

What has made the difference? To a consider- 
able extent the improvement has been wrought 
by the building and loan associations, which are 
peculiarly a Philadelphia institution, and to which 
& great proportion of the working people belong, 
or have belonged until they provided themselves 
with a dwelling. 

The duty of a workingman at the present day is 
to keep entirely away from the great cities if he 
can He and his family will be much better off on 
small wages in the country than on much better 
wages in the city. | 

But if his circumstances seem to compel him to | 
live in the city, he should, if possible, associate 
himself with others in one of those Building and 
Loan Associations, or Coéperative Banks, as they 
are called in Massachusetts, and labor to provide 
himself with a separate and independent home. 





A saving of one dollar and a half a month will | 


make him a member. They are proverbially safe 
institutions. In an average of nine years, if a 
codperative bank is well managed, a member may 
pay up all his instalments and own his home clear. 
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greatest, and forgetful of their own danger, they 
are most readily made victims. When the killin 

is finished, and the few handfuls of covetec 
feathers have been plucked out, the —— 
birds are left in a white heap to fester in the sun 
and; wind, and in sight of their orphaned young 
that cry for food and are not fed. 

It is sad that at the dictate of fashion such 
pitiful and shameful advantage must be taken of 
the sacredest instinct of all living creatures—the 
instinct of affection and self-sacrifice for their 
young. 





DECEIVING HIS EMPLOYER. 


Holman Hunt, who began life as clerk to an 
auctioneer and estate agent, was constantly draw- 
ing portraits when he should have been drawing 
up leases, and in his chosen profession, he was 
never slow to seize the flying moment. “I won’t 
buy your oranges,” he said to an old woman who 
had entered the office in, search of a customer, 
“but I'll paint your portrait.” Old Hannah was 
delighted, and thereupon she was put on paper in 
her habit as she lived, her basket on her head and 
an orange in her hand. 

But one incident of this tedious yet ambitious 

eriod of the artist’s life never ceased to afford 

im amusement. The windows in his room were 
made of os and as he had little to do, 
he spent much of his time in drawing flies upon 
its roughened surface. A blot of ink sufliced for 
the body, and some delicate pencil strokes for the 
— and at a distance the deception was per- 

ect. 

Day b 
morning hi 
window and exclaimed : 

“T can’t make out how it is! Every day that I 
come into this room there seem to be more and 


attempted to brush them away. 
HELPED OUT. 


It was at acrowded political meeting in England. 





PATERNAL APPRECIATION, 


Alexander Dumas, the great French story-writer, | 


was very fond and proud of his son Alexander, 
who also became a famous author. His regard 


for him was increased, apparently, by the fact | 


that the son had a very good appreciation of the 


value of money—a quality which the father did | 


not possess in the slightest degree. 

A recent writer of recollections relates that he 
once visited Dumas at Saint-Germain. He had 
just been bitten in the hand by his dog, and was 
unable to write, but was dictating a novel. 

His son went out as the visitor came in. 


“Alexander has just left me,” said the father. | 
“What a good fellow that boy is! Just fancy; this | 


morning I received six hundred and fifty frances. 
He said to me, ‘I’ll take fifty francs of it.’ I didn’t 


The audience could hardly breathe. Suddenly a 
| quiet but determined-looking man surprised every 
one by exclaiming, “I want to put a question to 
the speaker.” 


Mr. Binks, the candidate, who was speaking, 
replied, “Well, sir, I am here to answer ques- 
tions.” 

“Then what did Mr. Gladstone say in 1862?” 

“That is an absurd question; he has said so 
many things.” 


“Never mind. What did he say in 1862?” 


bacteria have recently been reported to the Royal | 














day the number increased, and one | 
8 employer came in, stopped before the | 


more flies!” and taking out his handkerchief, he | 


Here the audience began to show signs of disap- | 


proval, and cries of “Turn him out!” rose from all 
parts of the house. 

“T again repeat,” cried the irrepressible one, 
“What did Mr. Gladstone —” 

Here he was seized and thrust out of the hall. A 
friend accompanied him, and said, as soon as they 
regained their breath, ‘Why did you make such a 
fool of yourself repeating that idiotic question ?” 
| “Because I wanted some fresh air, and I did not 
' know how else to get out of the place.” 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- | 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use | 


of Burnett's Cocoaine. (Adv. 


To cleanse and preserve the teeth use “Brown's 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” It is the only safe- | 
guard against the accumulation of parasites on the 
teeth and is beneficial to the gums. (Ade. 
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} \J “And you say that 

_f{, your bright carpets 
{\ are due to your car- 
pet sweeper? I'll 

fave one to-mor- 
row. I know that one sweeping with the 
old corn broom wears mine more than 
the cost of a 

CARPET 


BISSEL SWEEPER.” 


The ‘“‘BIssELLS’’ brighten carpets. 


Brooms mat them and wear them. 
Sold everywhere. 
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PIANO 


IS THE BEST, 


Because, besides being made from the finest material 
and by most skilled hands, it contains the 


SCREW-STRINGER, 


invented and patented by Mason & Hamlin in 1883, and 
pronounced by piano experts to be the “greatest im- 
provement in piano construction in half a century."’ 


Catalogue sent on application, Free. 
Mason & Hamlin Organ & Piano Co., 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 
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THE PARAGON PAT. FOLDING COIN PURSE. 


The most roomy and least bulky purse made. 
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Lost—a lame back 
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a help to nature, 





Continuous desk work, a cold, or an 
overstrain of the muscles causes 
much suffering with back-aches. 


the stiffness of the muscles, 
as a cure for the pain and aches 
—even without cessation of labor— 
there is nothing that can be compared 
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as a remedy for 
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For the Companion. 
HOW TO CELEBRATE ARBOR 
DAY. 


The ancient nations had their spring festivals, | 
and May day is still a pleasant holiday of the | 
English year. The celebration of Arbor day in| 
our country but follows the flower feasts of Hebe 
and of the May Queen. Since it began in treeless 
Nebraska twenty-one years ago many millions of 
trees have been planted on the prairies under its 
influence. In 1890 thirty-seven states had adopted 
the festival, and now the schools have made it a 
better than a Maypole day in all parts of the Union. 

Nearly nine thousand schools in New York 
celebrated Arbor day in 1891. These schools have 
chosen a state flower, the rose; and a state tree, 
the maple, and have made a study of what the 
poets have written about trees. 

In Connecticut the granges of the Patrons of 
Husbandry and schools have made a study of the 
history of state trees. In Florida the day has 
become an event, full of significance and senti- 
ment. 

Arbor day seems destined to become America’s 
patriotic spring festival. 

In view of this fact, it is well to have a certain 
system and uniformity in its observance; and The 
Companion may suggest: 

That each state choose its own state tree, which 
in every case should be one of the trees which 
thrive best in its soil. 

That each state choose an emblematic flower. 

That the schools honor the names of those who 
do acts of charity and deeds of bravery, by 
annually planting trees to their memory. 

What trees should be planted? In a country 
which has such diversity of soil and climate as the 
United States this question is hard to answer; but 
for that part of the country east of the Missouri 
River and north of the Potomac there is no better 
answer than the one contained in a circular which 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Forestry Division, has issued to assist the planters 
of trees. In this the following suggestions are 
offered in regard to the selection and planting of | 
trees* 

The sugar maple, red maple, American linden or 
basswood and American elm are the four best 
trees for the street and park. | 

Trees native to the region have the best promise | 
of success. 

Never allow the roots of trees to become bie, 
before transplanting. 

Although the maple, linden and elm are most | 
likely to thrive, the oak and the pine are the trees | 
of sentiment, and the planting of these as memo. | 
rials may well be a feature of Arbor day in places 








where, 
authority, they are likely to thrive well, 
where they can be taken exceedingly good care of | 
for a long time. The oak cannot be successfully | 


according to good local horticultural | 


and | 


planted unless it is very small; and none but a! 
black or red oak is likely to thrive anywhere as a 
street tree. It is doubtful if the white pine will | 
do well as a street tree anywhere. 

1. For a programme for Arbor day a procession 
will certainly be in order to open the proceedings. 
It might march to the scene of the tree-planting, 
singing the words which we give below, to the 
tune of “Fair Harvard,” or “Believe me, if all 
those endearing young charms.” The march 
should be a floral procession, for there are no 
places in the eastern United States where wild 
flowers are not to be found by Arbor day. 


Processional Song. 


The airs are all mellow, the western winds play, 
The joyous birds carol on high. 

There are life, joy and love in all nature to-day, 
Rejoice, say the earth and the sky! 

Rejoice, oh rejoice, in the Giver again, 
Rejoice, and your offerings bring. 

With the chorus of spring join the jubilant strain, 
And boundless beneficence sing! 


O earth, we rejoice in the blossoming air, 
Give thanks with spring’s whispering reeds, 

And what shall we offer to make thee more fair, 
When beauty our gratitude leads ? 

Plant the tree, plant the tree in the blossoming sod, 
And long while the seasons shall roll, 


We come with our offerings the land to embower; 
We give the young trees to the sod, 

And leave them to gladden with verdure and flower 
The beautiful gardens of God. 

And 80 we rejoice in the season again, 
To the Giver our offering bring; 

With the chorus of nature awake the sweet strain, 
And boundless beneficence sing! 


2. Then there should be a Scriptural reading, or 
chanting, or recitation in concert of the first 
Psalm. These texts may be read: Isaiah lxv. 
22: “As the days of a tree are the days of my 


people;” and Job xiv. 7-9. 


| There is hope of a tree, if it be cut down, that it will 
sprout again, 
And that the tender branch thereof will not cease: 





| Though the root thereof wax old in the earth, 


| And the stock thereof die in the ground; 
Yet through the scent of water it will bud, 
And bring forth boughs like a plant. 


3. Prayer. 

4. Raising of the flag for the day by veteran 
soldiers. Song, “Star-Spangled Banner,” followed 
by the readiag of Miss Lucy Larcom’s poem: 


Plant a Tree. 


He who plants a tree 
Plants a hope. 

Rootlets up through fibres blindly grope; 
Leaves unfold into horizons free. 

So man’s life must climb 

From the clods of time 

Unto heavens sublime. 
Canst thou prophesy, thou little tree, 
What the glory of the boughs shall be? 


He who plants a tree 
Plants a joy; 

Plants a comfort that will never cloy; 
Every day a fresh reality. 

Beautiful and strong, 

To whose shelter throng 

Creatures blithe with song. 
If thou couldst but know, thou happy tree, 
Of the bliss that shall inhabit thee! 


He who plants a tree— 
He plants peace. 
Under its green curtain jargons cease. 
Leaf and zephyr murmur soothingly; 
Shadows soft with sleep 
Down tired eyelids creep, 
Balm of slumber deep. 
Never hast thou dreamed, thou blessed tree, 
Of the benediction thou shalt be. 


He who plants a tree— 
He plants youth; 
Vigor won for centuries, in sooth; 
Life of time, that hints eternity! 
Boughs their strength uprear, 
New shoots every year 
On old growths appear. 
Thou shalt teach the ages, sturdy tree, 
Youth of soul is immortality. 


He who plants a tree— 
He plants a love; 

Tents of coolness spreading out above 
Wayfarers, he may not live to see. 

Gifts that grow are best; 

Hands that bless are blest; 

Plant! Life does the rest! 
Heaven and earth help him who plants a tree, 
And his work its own reward shall be. 


Or the following, which was originally spoken 
at Arbor day exercises at Bergen, New Jersey: 


What do we plant when we plant the tree ? 
We plant the ship which will cross the sea. 
We plant the mast to carry the sails; 

We plant the planks to withstand the gales— 
The keel, the keelson, and beam and knee; 
We plant the ship when we plant the tree. 


What do we plant when we plant the tree? 
We plant the houses for you and me. 

We plant the rafters, the shingles, the floors, 
We plant the studding, the lath, the doors, 
The beams and siding, all parts that be; 

We plant the house when we plant the tree. 


What do we plant when we plant the tree ? 
A thousand things that we daily see; 

We plant the spire that out-towers the crag, 
We plant the staff for our country’s flag, 
We plant the shade, from the hot sun free; 
We plant all these when we plant the tree! 


5. Tree-planting exercise. 

Let a boy or girl be made to represent 
each tree planted, and hand the tree to 
the planter, saying after this manner, 
which form we offer merely as a sugges- 
tion: 

I represent the oak. I give to the tree 
the name of John Greenleaf Whittier. I 
will be the guardian of this tree. 

I represent the pine. I give to this 
tree the name of ——, who has been a 
benefactor of our school (or town). 

I represent the elm. I give to this tree the name 
of ——, who this year saved a boy from drowning. 

I represent the maple. I give the tree the name 
of —. 

During the planting of the trees the following 
may be recited or sung: 


In Forty Years From Now. 


Ope, willing earth, to-day, 
Our offerings receive— 
Close o’er the roots we lay, 
And bid our offerings live. 
Spare, kindly Time, the trees 
We plant within the turf; 
Give them thy light, O sky, 
Give them thy life, O earth! 
The glory of the years, 
Long may their shadows grow, 
And what we do to-day 
May long the future know. 
Spare, kindly Time, the trees 
We plant here in the turf. 


In forty years from now 
May other children see. 
Beneath thy sheltering bough, 
The hopes we plant, O tree. 
So may our lives grow fair 
*Neath time’s uplifting brow, 
And with these trees their fruitage bear, 
In forty years from now. 
The glory of the years, 
Long may our virtues grow, 
And what we do to-day 
The future feel and know. 
Spare, kindly Time, our years, 
And lead our feet to good. 





More beautiful make nature’s gardens of God, 
More noble humanity’s soul! 


6. Address. 


| songs and flowers. 


In places where an address by one of the pupils 
of a school is desirable, the following may be used: 

We, the pupils of the —— school, plant these 
trees to-lay in testimony to our love for our 
country, and also in commemoration of good deeds 
done in the past. The tree is the emblem of life, 
the expression of the earth’s beauty, the pledge 
that the present generation has in mind the 
welfare of the future. He who plants a tree ora 
bush, or even a flower, works with 
God to beautify the garden of the 
world. 

We Americans are a practical 
people; and we make our spring 
festival not merely a procession of 
In the planting 
of these trees we create value for 
the future. We put into the ground 
something which will not only be 
euseful in its wood, if the axe should 
be laid at its roots in its full ma- 
turity, but will bring from day to 
day refreshment to the weary and 
fainting laborer, enabling him to 
resume his toil with new energy. 

Again, we recognize the fact in 
this planting, that what is truly 
beautiful is truly useful. One who 
sees a perfect tree every day will 
come to love it at last; and every 
person is a more useful, a more 
capable citizen, for having in his 
heart the love of a beautiful thing. 

At the beginning of the world 
God planted a garden and placed 
man in it, that man might live in 
its sweet, comforting, strengthen- 
ing influence. To us, these trees 
represent the garden of God, plant- 
ed for our souls. 

They also represent the woods, 
dear forever to all true Americans, 
which turn the floods into bene- 
ficent showers, and save our fields 
from parching droughts. May 
these trees, each helping in some 
small degree to gather and give 
back to us the waters which go 
from the earth to the air, remind 
us of our duty to guard the woods 
from destruction! 

They will also teach us persist- 
ence in duty, for by the mere act of putting these 
trees into the ground we pledge ourselves to take 
care of them in the future. They remind us that a 
good act done needs more good acts to make it 
productive. We who are here to-day make our- 
selves their gardeners for as long a time as we 
live in their neighborhood. 

In planting trees in commemoration of noble 
deeds, we feel that we are ennobling the world, 
and planting the seeds of future heroism ani self- 
sacrifice. The trees are our pledge that the men 
who performed the deeds which are commemorated 
here shall not have performed them in vain. 

7. Song, “America.” (Original words.) 


All hail the festal morn, 
When honor, native born, 
Leads beauty forth 
In light’s all-radiant hours, 
’Neath freedom’s bannered towers, 
To plant the groves whose bowers 
Shall bless the earth. 


The happy Dryads sing, 

The birds mount on the wing 
In warbling air. 

All nature joins to praise 

The planter of the bays, 

Whose gifts shall festal days 
To others bear! 


A noble patriot he 

Who plants for man the tree 
In freedom’s mold. 

The earth for him shall bring 

A brighter sun and spring, 

And happy futures ring 
Their bells of gold! 


Rise, happy trees, arise, 

Fed by the earth and skies, 
The deed reward. 

Who most for others live, 

From life the most receive, 

So to the earth we give 
The trees of God! 


* 
> 





For the Companion. 


THE WASHOUT ON HORSE-HEAD. 


Nearly all the creeks which are tributary- to the 
two Cheyennes, the upper Niobrara and the North 
Platte Rivers have their sources among the 
“breaks” of a high, irregular plateau, which lies 
like a vast, ragged-edged, wide-topped mountain 
across northeastern Wyoming. 

A network of ditches, guiches and caiions, a 
labyrinthine tangle of waterways, slashing the 
sides and angles of the breaks, goes to form the 
heads of these creeks. 

These numerous and precipitous runlets produce 
the dreaded washouts which, in the season of 
rains, occasionally flood the upper valleys of all 
the streams in that region. Those who are 
acquainted with the country make it a pvint to 
avoid building a habitation of any kind in the 
narrow creek valleys, and never encamp in them 
in the season of rains, which come in April, May 
and June. 

In these months occasional violent showers, 
accompanied by frightful electric displays, occur 
upon the plateau, and the rains which fall in floods 
are poured so suddenly down the deep, hard beds 
of thousands of ditches and small cafions that 
their volume reaches the valley of a creek with all 
the effect of a cloud-burst. 

In 1878 my uncle was one of a party of “tender- 
foots” who lost half a dozen wagons and most of 
their horses and effects, and had three of their 
number drowned, in the valley of Beaver Creek 
where it comes out at Buffalo Gap. My uncle lost 
a riding pony and saddle, a trunk containing some 
valuables, his gun and all his clothing except that 
in which he had lain down. 





During the building of the “Black Hills Branch” 














railway, several camps of workmen were over- 
taken by a flood in the deep, caiion-like valley of a 
short tributary of the South Cheyenne. Five of 
them perished in the flood, and their camps were 
completely wrecked. 

A few years ago a Swede, named Scharf 
Bergman, emigrated from Minnesota to the 
vicinity of the V. 30X. ranch near the source of 
Horse-Head Creek. He came early in the season, 


with his wife, several children and a bunch of 
sheep, and built a shack of cottonwood logs about 
a mile below the V. 30X. buildings. 

The prospective railroad had attracted many 
settlers, or ‘“‘nesters,” as the cow-boys called them. 
They were dropping in and building their tem- 
porary cabins all along the stream, and were 
already beginning to break land. The ranchmen 
at the V. 30X., like all cattlemen, had a contempt 
for agricultural settlers, whom they regarded as 
an obstruction and a nuisance. 

One day, when the Swede had been in his cabin 
about a month, Bob Nugent and “Tex,”—I never 
learned Tex’s full or real name,—two cow-boys 
who were stopping alone at the ranch, happened 
to ride by the Swede’s shack, and noted that he 
had built it upon a flat in the narrow valley, 
scarcely four feet above the level of the creek’s 
ordinary bed. 

The settler was at the moment unhitching a yoke 
of oxen from a load of pine wood which he had 
just hauled down from the breaks. Three tow- 
headed children were climbing up on the wagon. 

The cow-boys saw at a glance the perilous 
situation of his cabin. They turned their horses’ 
| heads and rode down to the man. 

“How d’ye do?” said Tex. 

“How do,” answered the Swede, with a suspi- 
cious look on his face. 

“Look hyere!” said Tex. “If you don’t pull your 
freight out o’ that hole, the next washout ’l) 
drownd you an’ your woman an’ all them leetle 
cotton-tops.” 

“Vat you said? 
Bergman. 

With some difficulty Bob Nugent made the man 
understand that they advised him to remove his 
shack and effects to higher ground, to escape 
a possible flood. But Bergman had heard of the 
dislike of the cattlemen to “nesters,” and sus- 
pected a wicked design to frighten him off his 
claim. 

“I bees a man,” he said, stoutly. “I have always 
mint my own beesness. Better you mint yours, 
meester gattlemans. I stay where I was.” 

So the cow-boys left him, but made up their 
minds to keep an eye open toward the cabin, at 
least for the sake of the woman and children. 

Only a few days after this a sudden storm came 
up in the night. Bob was awakened by a terrific 
clap of thunder, and a moment later heard the 
rain pouring in torrents. He rose and looked out; 
the water was falling in floods, as he could see by 
the constant vivid flashes of lightning. 

He thought of the Swede and his family, and 
hurrying to the room where Tex slept, woke 
him,—Tex had a reputation at the ranch as a 
sleeper,—and two or three minutes later the two 
cow-boys were dressed and out in the storm. 

They found the water running ankle-deep down 
the side-hill upon which the ranch buildings stood. 
It was as violent a storm as they had ever known 
in that region. Greatly alarmed for the family of 
the Swede, they ran to the horse-corral, caught 
two of the ponies, which were huddled under a 
storm-shed, and stopping only to bridle them, 
rode at a breakneck speed down the valley. 

When they reached the shack in which Bergman 
lived they saw that the bed of the creek was 
already filled with a torrent of water, which 
tumbled and foamed as they had often seen it 
before in advance of the swift flood which would 
inevitably fill the little valley, rolling down like 
an avalanche. 

The lightning was so incessant as to keep all 
objects near at hand within plain view. Bol 
sprang from his horse and pounded loudly on the 
rough door. Soon it was cautiously opened, an: 
Bergman thrust out his head. 

“Come,” shouted Bob. “Out o’ this with ye, or 
you'll all be drownded in your blankets!” 

Bergman looked stolidly out into the storm. 


I no unnerstan that,” answered 
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“You go away viz yourselves,” he shouted. 
“You like putty vell get me out by dis walley, heh? 
You ko avay! I neffer vill ko, I say you!” 

He had allowed the door to open gradually, and 
stepped partly out into the storm as he grew more 
in earnest, and wound up in quite a rage, shaking 
his fist in Bob’s face. 

He was a plucky fellow, at least, as the boys 
admitted ; and believing that they were maliciously 
trying to get him and his family out into the storm 
for some purpose, he was determined to make 
a bold resistance. 

“Vot you goin’ do by dat?” he exclaimed; for 
Tex, while the Swede was talking, had pressed up 
close behind Bob on his pony, and hearing the 
well-known roar of the washout, knew that some- 
thing must be done quickly. The pony which he 

. rode had, as stock ponies often do, a rope dragging 
at its neck. Gathering this quickly into a coil, 
Tex swiftly made a running noose, and yelling 
sharply to Bob to get out of the way, dropped it 
over the Swede’s head and shoulders. Then he 
gave it a sharp jerk, and started his pony off ata 
trot. 

The throw was skilfully made. It caught 
Bergman about the middle, pinioning his arms at 
his sides. The pony dragged him away in spite of 
his struggles and yells. 

“Fetch them cotton-tops quick, Bob!” called 
Tex, as he hauled the struggling man away toward 
higher ground. 

Bob needed no admonition. As Bergman was 
jerked past him he sprang through the doorway. 
The woman had got out of bed, and stood witha 
blanket thrown around her and a small child in 
herarms. She had lighted a small lantern which 
hung at the head of their bunk, and by its light 
Bob saw three other children huddled in a 
frightened heap upon a bed in another corner. 

Bob shouted fiercely at the woman to get out 
with her child and run for the high ground. She 
stood as if dazed, staring at him in blank fright. 
He pushed her toward the door and out into the 
storm. Then rushing to the bunk which contained 
the children, he caught up two of them—the third 
had crawled under the bed while he forced its 
mother outside—and rushed out with them. 

The flood had come with the usual mad rush of 
a washout. The water already enveloped the 
shack, which stood upon a very slight rise or 
hillock, and Bob found himself wading knee-deep 
before he could reach the high land some fifty 
yards away. 

He found the woman, thoroughly aroused at 
last, also wading toward high ground, clinging to 
her little one and calling piteously, “O Scharf! 
Scharf! Mine born, mine born !” 

“Come on! come on!” shouted Bob, wading in 
ahead of her. “Here’s two o’ yer young uns, an’ 
I'll git t’othern in a minute.” 

In a few seconds they were upon dry ground, 
where Tex and Bergman stood, anxiously scanning 
them by such light as the electric storm furnished; 
for the Swede saw the flood now, and the danger, 
and no longer doubted that friends were getting 
bis family out of fearful peril. 

Without waiting for a word Bob dropped his 
burdens the moment his feet touched dry ground, 
and turned back into the flood. Before he had 
made a dozen steps, though, Tex’s pony was 
plunging at his side, splashing water all over him 
as the rider shouted in his ear to know if there 
were a child still left in the shack. 

“Yes,” shouted Bob; “under the bunk!” 

Only waiting to yell, “Go back! Vil git him!” 
Tex dashed past, lashing his horse at a plunging 
gallop through water already belly-deep. 

The flood was above his boot-tops inside the 
cabin when Tex, holding to his pony’s rope, 
sprang in at the door. The child, a boy of seven 
or eight years, had emerged from its hiding-place 
and crawled back upon the bed, where it lay 
screaming. Tex snatched the boy and, running 
out, threw him astride the pony. 

“Hang on, cotton-top,” he shouted, “an’ we’ll 
pull ye through!” 

But the water was rising an inch a second; and 
before he could mount behind the child and get 
half a dozen yards away from the shack the 
animal’s feet were swept from under it by the 
swift current, and horse and riders were strug 
gling together in the rolling flood. 

There was no such thing as staying upon the 
pony’s back, for the water was not yet deep 
enough to enable the horse to swim, and the 
creature simply struggled, plunged, and finally 
rolled clear over in the attempt to keep its feet. 

Tex had hard work to save the boy from going 
under. For a time he feared that both he and the 
child were done for. But by a powerful effort, he 
completely freed both the little fellow and himself 
from the animal. 

Then he had to swim for it, burdened as he 
was, and in a swift, tumbling flood filled with the 
wash of the breaks. 

Quartering the current as nearly as he could, 
and holding the boy under one arm, he struck out, 
using the other arm and his legs to propel himself. 
The water had now risen so that he could not 
touch bottom, and the flood was at raging height. 
It roared in his ears, while the rain descended in 
torrents upon his head. 

The boy, too much frightened to realize any- 
thing, clung to him about his neck with a grip that 
was almost strangling. More than once Tex 
thought himself lost, as some sudden movement 
plunged his head under the surface, and the boy’s 
tightened grasp choked him until the water poured 
down his throat. But each time he managed to 
right himself before his lungs were filled. 

Many times as he struggled in the water he 
thanked the good fate which had given him plenty 
of practice in swimming in his boyhood. 

At last he dragged the poor, trembling, half- 
drowned child out upon dry land, and had the 
satisfaction of delivering him safely to his dis- 
tressed parents. 

The family were lodged that night at the V. 30X. 
Next day it was discovered that Tex’s pony and 
one of the Swede’s oxen and a few of his sheep 
had been drowned. The shack was swept away, 
and only a few of the household goods were ever 
recovered. 

Bergman was glad enough to get off so cheaply; 





and it is needless to add, was grateful to have had 
his family saved, even by violence. When he 
next built a cabin he made sure to put it beyond 
reach of the washout. 

FRANK WELLES CALKINS. 
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PATRIOTIC CULTURE. 


The forests fill the fountains, 
And the rivers fill the seas. 
O ye scions of the nation, 


And our waters sweeter pour, 
And the fiends of Thirst and Famine 
Blight our sacred soil no more. 
— School Songs. 
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For the Companion. 


HOW TO PLANT TREES. 





In 1887 the students of the Michigan agricultural | 
college planted twelve trees on Arbor day, with | 
appropriate ceremonies. Two years afterward 
Professor W. J. Beal, of the same college, reported | 
that not one tree of this number had made satis- 
factory growth, and only one had received any 
cultivation. None had been mulched, but all were 
left in the grass, where in several cases the soil 
was too thin to give them a chance to be thrifty. 
Of the twelve trees one was quite dead, two others 
were nearly so, one had been cut down and was 
sprouting up again, and the rest were having a 
severe struggle with grass and thin soil and want 
of moisture. 

It is to be feared that this result is typical of by 
far too much of the work of Arbor day. A distin 
guished and expert arborologist, whose life has 
been spent, so to speak, in the service of trees, 
once defined Arbor day as “the ceremonious 
murder of beautiful young trees.” Surely no one 
of the young people who engage in tree-planting 
on that day would wish to justify so severe a 
judgment. 

If people are planting a tree on Arbor day, with 
ceremony or without it, it is to be supposed that 
they are planting it with an intention that it shall 
become a fine tree—that it shall not only soon be 
an ornament to the spot where it is planted, but 
shall live to full maturity. It is better to plant 
one tree well rather than a hundred badly. 

If our Arbor day planters really intend that 
their tree shall become a fine one, and not livea 
sickly, blighted existence, they will begin at the 
beginning, and devote their attention to the ground 
where it is to be set out. 

If you see on the meadow a perfect elm-tree, 
tall, symmetrical, graceful, thickly leaved; or on 
the uplands a large and handsome maple, each 
growing in a state of nature, you are safe in 
supposing that this tree has found in this spot the 
conditions of soil, moisture, and so forth, that are 
best suited to its development. Very likely you 
will find near by another tree of the same kind, 
also growing spontaneously, which is a poor 
specimen, and this is because for some reason 
it has not found the conditions adapted to its 
growth. 

You do not want your Arbor day tree to be a 
poor specimen. Therefore it will be necessary to 
study the matter of its placing and planting, and 
not thrust it into the ground anyhow, anywhere. 

The very best thing that you can do, to begin, is 
to look about you and see what varieties of trees 
grow and thrive naturally, Spontaneously, in your 
neighborhood. It is unwise to attempt to make 
grow, in our streets or in our schoolhouse yards or 
other public grounds, trees which belong to 
another country and another climate. Your 
nurseryman cannot find for you in Europe or Asia 
any tree more beautiful than our native trees. 

Besides, since Arbor day is a patriotic festival, 
it should be celebrated with the planting of 
American trees and shrubs. 

And yet you must not suppose, simply because 
you find a certain species of tree or shrub hand- 
some and abundant in the woods near you, that it 
will do well for you by the wayside or in a yard. 
Some of our most common trees do not take kindly 
to transplanting. Among these are most species 
and varieties of the oak. To bring a white oak to 
perfection would need a great deal more of care 
and attention than any Arbor day planter would 
be likely to have at his disposal. 

If you plant an oak at all let it be, in the north, a 
red oak or a black oak; or, in the south, a live-oak 
or a water-oak. In any case it should be as small 
as can easily be protected. 

Nor would it be well for Arbor day planters to 
attempt to manage the white pine. 

But we are exceedingly fortunate in having, all | 
through the northern and eastern portions of this 
country, two trees which are easily transplanted, 
easily protected and easily cared for, which will 
thrive well on the street or in public grounds if 
they are taken care of, and which are as beautiful 
as any tree that grows. 

These are the American elm and the sugar 
maple. Almost as good as the sugar maple are the 
white or soft maple and the red maple. 

In the south we are also most highly favored in 
the live-oak and water-oak, and the splendid | 
magnolia. 

Now we lave come to the planting. If you wish 
to do the whole thing well—and you should not | 
plant a tree with public ceremonies unless you | 
do—you will prepare in the autumn the ground | 
for the tree which you are to plant the next 
spring. 

Dig up the ground where your tree is to stand, to 
a depth of at least two feet and for several feet 
around. Pulverize it well if it is good rich soil, 
and put back the loam into the hole, where it will 
settle over winter and be sufficiently compact and | 
at the same time mellow for the rootlets. 

If the soil is gravelly or otherwise poor, obtain | 
some good loam, or make a mixture of sandy earth 
and well-rotted manure. You are not in danger 
of giving your tree too much sustenance, though 
manure which is too raw is not at all good for the 
young roots. 

Do not try to transplant a large tree. It will not 
pay in any sense. In fifteen years’ time a tree 
that was three feet tall when it was planted will 














probably be as large as one which was fifteen feet 
tall, and the chances are that it will be much more 
thrifty. Arbor day planting should not be for this 
year or next year, but for many years to come. 

Nevertheless, the tree should be large enough so 
that it can be protected well. If it is an elm or 
maple it may well be eight or ten feet high. 

Do not try to move a mass of earth with the 
roots of your tree. 
get the tree under such circumstances that you 
can preserve as many of the little feeding roots as 
possible, and can keep these necessary rootlets 
from drying while the tree is being moved. 

Do not let the sun shine on the roots, nor the 
wind blow on them. If the trees are brought a 
distance, keep the roots damp with cloths or moss 
or damp earth. 
roots. 

As to the actual planting, we cannot do better 
than to quote the formula approved by the Garden 
and Forest, which represents the long experience 
of the planters of the Arnold Arboretum, and 
many others of the most expert tree-planters in 
the country. 

“Two men are required to plant a tree. The 
hole should be twice the width of the mass of 
roots, and the bottom should be worked fine with 
a spade. One man should then hold the tree 
erect, with its roots carefully spread out in all 
directions in the hole, while the second man 
should break the soil taken from the hole, so as to 
make it as fine as possible, and then let it fall 


from the spade down upon the roots, while the | 


first man should lift the tree gently up. and down 
that the fine earth 
cavities about the roots. 

“When the hole is nearly filled in this way the 
earth should be pressed down with the foot, 


beginning at the outside of the hole and working | 
The hole may | 
then be filled and the soil rammed down solid. | 


in toward the stem of the tree. 


Tall trees should be carefully and securely staked 
as soon as planted. 

“The operation is then finished. It is not 
uncommon to see water poured into the hole while 
it is being filled up. This practice does harm 
rather than good, as it washes the fine soil away 
from close contact with the roots.” 

Do not let any one persuade you that there is 
any better way to plant a tree than this. It isa 
method which represents the experience of 
generations of practical nurserymen and other 
tree-planters. There is in this country a great 
deal of pretentious ignorance about tree-planting ; 
but follow the above directions in spite of the 


sneers of persons who think they know a better | 


way, and you will be rewarded with success—if 
you take care of the tree afterward. 

It is an injury to a tree to cut away all its 
branches, or to cut it off squarely at the top in 
planting it. If the young tree is to make a suc- 
cessful start in life it must have a chance to 
develop a considerable leaf surface, because it is 
through the leaves that it breathes. Let it grow 
at least two years before you give it any extensive 
pruning; by that time it will have overcome the 
shock of its transplanting, and will have a store of 
vitality to go upon. However, small branches can 
be cut or pinched off close to the trunk if the tree 
has too many, without harm and even with benefit 
to the tree. 

If you cut off the young tree squarely at the top 
it will die down to the next vigorous branch, and 
the decay will be curried into the heart of the tree, 
always sinking down lower and lower, and it will 
be hollow and unhealthy. 

If the tree has too large a head some of the 
branches may be cut out, the utmost care being 
taken to cut them close to the stem, so that no 
stump, ever so small, shall be left to carry decay 
into the tree. This rule applies to all subsequent 
pruning. 

Hundreds of thousands of good trees are spoiled 
by cutting off branches in pruning in such a way 
that a stub is left. The tree tries to cover over 
this stub with its bark. Very likely in time it 
sueceeds; but it has then taken a rotten mass into 
its substance, which will descend and make an 
unsightly hollow or seam. 

When your young tree is well in the ground it 
should be mulched, so that the grass and weeds 
will not grow about it. Strawy manure, meadow 
hay, spent tan-bark or clippings from a lawn are 
good for this purpose. 

In protecting the young tree with a stake ora 
frame about it, no cords or wires should be used, 


| for they will cut into its bark; nor should a frame 


be so placed that the bark will be bruised by 
rubbing against it. The stake should be as tall as 
the tree; and a protecting fence or frame should 
be so far away from the tree that it will not chafe 
against it. 


If you have any care for your Arbor day tree | 


you will protect it from the gnawing of horses. 
Many trees, quite large and thrifty enough to take 
care of themselves, have been killed because 
people found them convenient to tie a horse to. 
Whole rows of trees in the streets of cities and 
towns have been found injured in this way. 

Some one of the Arbor day planters should be 
charged with the duty of examining the young 
tree two or three times a year, protecting it from 
borers and other insects, and generally seeing that 
it is doing well. This must be done regularly 
until it has taken its characteristic form and 
grown to a fair size. 

Do not plant the trees too near together. This 
mistake is responsible for the unhealthy and 


| distorted growth of most of the trees on our streets 


and in-public and private grounds. 

If it cculd be done judiciously, it would be well 
if at least one Arbor day were spent in cutting 
down trees rather than planting them. A day so 
spent would give a chance for healthy life to many 


| remaining trees. 


It is necessary to thin the trees if they are not 
planted at the proper distance in the first place. 
Of course they may be much nearer together 
when they are small than when they are older. 
But the branches of two shade trees should never 
touch until they are full-grown. If the light does 
not get to the lower branqghes of growing trees 
they will never attain their proper growth and 
characteristic shape. 





It is much more important to | 


Be careful not to mutilate the 


may penetrate and fill all | 


! 


| No true lover of a tree will ever wish to see it 

suffocated and distorted by crowding. In the 
forests the trees do indeed crowd one another, but 
| the law and the beauty of a forest are not those of 
a town or village plantation or a roadside row; 
and in the forest, too, the struggle for life thins 
out the weak trees relentlessly. 

Throughout by far the greater part of the 

country those who have the care of Arbor day 
trees will need to know how to take care of 
planted trees in a season of drought. It stands to 
reason that a tree which is not yet firmly estab. 
lished will require water in adry time. But often 
that is not all it needs. A tree which stands in 
| good soil will endure without water a drought 
that will kill another near by that is not so 
fortunate. If a tree’s leaves are yellowing and 
| withering it isa pretty good sign that it has not 
food enough; and this it must have as well as 
water. 

Dig away weeds and grass from about it, if in 
spite of all these have managed to grow, and work 
into the top earth some rich loam or rotted manure. 
Then pour on water, which will carry to the tree’s 
roots the food for which it is starving. 

Though a drought may wither away the leaves 
of a tree, this is not a proof that it is dead; and in 

| nearly every case it may be saved by such a timely 
| attention as this. 

In conclusion, here is another bit of advice for 
Arbor day: Do not plant merely trees, but shrubs 

}as well. A good shrub or bush is better than a 
poor tree. In some places a shrub is better than 
any tree. 

Beautifying results are more quickly obtained 
with shrubs than with trees, and some of them 
have long and lovely lives. Here again we have, 
native to our soil, growths which are as satisfactory 
as any foreign bush. 

Our cornels or dogwood,—and it should be 
remembered, by the way, that there is no such 
thing as a poisonous cornel,—our viburnums, our 
sumachs, our elders, our azaleas, rhododendrons 
and roses, with a score of other native shrubs, 
make up a list of beautiful bushes well calculated 

| to embellish any schoolyard, wayside or park. 
J. E. CHAMBERLIN. 
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For the Companion 


BED-APRON FOR AN INVALID. 


The design for a bed-apron herewith illustrated 
is a blessing and a delight to invalids who, by 
being propped up in bed, are able to crochet, knit 
or sew. As represented, it is of cashmere lined 
with sateen. Two yards and athird of forty-incn 





goods is an ample pattern for a large apron. It is 
oblong in shape, forty-eight inches long and forty 
wide. In the middle of one end is cut a large 
neck-opening, the edge of which is gathered 
slightly to a straight band; the sketch shows 
plainly how the neck-frill is added to the upper 
edge of the band, and how the latter is buttoned 
at one side of the neck. Full sleeves are gathered 
into the large oval arm-holes. 

At the right a handy breast-pocket is inserted 
between the outside and the lining; a small puff- 
pocket, with mouth closely drawn up by an elastic 
shirr, is conveniently placed at the left for the safe- 
kéeping of the spool or ball when crocheting or 
knitting; and two large work pockets are placed 
just where they will fall handily on the bed, one 
at each side of the wearer. 

Such a garment, besides being convenient an: 
becoming, is very warm and is a complete protec. 
tion to the gown and the bedding. With a little 








assistance it can be donned without raising the 
head or shoulders; but when one can rise the ends 





may be buttoned together at the back, when it is 
as neat in appearance as a fitted bed-gown. 

Apron and work may be removed together ina 
moment’s time, and be laid aside all ready for use 
again when wanted. Lovely aprons are made of 
wash silk with wash lace frills and ribbon bows; 
also of inexpensive but prettily figured cotton 
goods made double, or when extra warmth ts 
required, Canton flannel is sometinres used for 





lining. FRANCES H. PERRY. 
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YOUNG FROGS. 


Watch the course of events in some frog-pool this 
spring. 

Are the eggs laid by day or by night? 

Of what service is the jelly around the embryo? | 
How many days is it before the young tadpoles | 
swim about ? | 

Which legs appear first; and after how many weeks ? 

Do tadpoles have gills? Like those of a fish? Are 
they entirely lost before leaving water ? 

How does the tail disappear ? 











For the Companion. 


IN DIXIE-LAND. 


Hi! ain’t you done wake up, honey? 
Mammy see dem peepers blinkin’! 
*Sleep, en got yo’ eyelids winkin’ ?— 

t er new way,—mighty funny!— 
Y 


Da 
pigh ay 
Didn’ know folks slep’ dat-er-way! 


Ain’ li'l’ bird got ti’ed er de bade? 
What I gwine do ’ith li'l’ sleepy-hade ? 









h ’em jabberin’? What dey yA 7 
Who dat dey callin’ name l’?’ Miss May ? 
sun-eye shinin’, peart en spry ;— 

Ole bumbler-bee gone buzzin’ by, 
Whar want ter know ef li’!l’ Miss May 
Ain’ never gwine come out terday! 
What ole buzz-bee want wif you ?— 
u, tek yo’ mammy too! 
I say—" Nemmine ’bout you !”’—I say :— 
En up he tuk en flewed erway! 
Blue eyes, wonner wha-a-r you is! 
Eyelids bofe shet up so tight, 

us’er los’ ’em in de night! 
Mammy spec’ dat huccom 'tis! 
Li’l’ white rose-bud ba-by-chile, 
Ple-ee-se marm, mistiss—des you smile! 
Roun’ cheek pink ez apple-blossom— 
Wha-a-r dem dimples ? Za!—dar dey 
Disher chile been playin’ possum! 
Fool her mammy ev-vy day! 
An’ when she put ’er out ’er breff 
Wif laffin’ fit ter kill herse’f— 
She kiss so0-o sweet,—she bleester say 
Dey ain no chile like li’l’ Miss May! 


NANNIE CAMM SUTTON. 
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For the Companion. 
ABNORMAL MEMORY. 


A German scholar, Herr Muninghen, who died 
several months ago, is said to have possessed a 
memory which retained an indelible impression 
of every werd which he had either read or heard. 
He was able to repeat whole volumes in Latin, 
German and French. 

A well-known American clergyman, now in 
his eightieth year, has almost as remarkable a 
power of verbal memory. After once reading 
aloud. or hearing read two or three pages of prose 
or poetry, he can repeat them without the omis- 
sion of a word. 

Instances of this abnormal power of memory 
are not rare in history. An officer in the army 
of Nicolas I. was said to have been able to repeat 
the roll-call of any regiment in the Russian 
service after reading it over twice. 

Cardinal Mezzofanti, the famous linguist, 
required to read over only once the grammar of 
any language to remember accurately its every 
detail of rule or exceptions. 

Boys and girls who find an irregular French 
verb or a few historical dates a heavy tax upon 
their powers of learning by rote must read these 
accounts with envy. They may find some com- 
pensation in the fact that these marvellous 
memories clutch all that comes within their 
grasp, both bad and good. They apparently 
have no power of rejection. 

“T forget nothing,’”’ said one man so endowed. 
“A page of nonsense or of vulgar trash, if I read 
it, is as indelibly fixed in my brain as the most 
sublime passage of Holy Writ.” 

Many physiologists hold that nothing is ever 
lost from the memory of any man. Impressions 
remain, they assert, in the recesses of the brain 
like words written on paper with invisible ink 
that are ready to start to light before us some day. 

What seems to indicate that this may be true, is 
the fact that each of us can tell of trifling facts 
and words which memory sometimes suddenly 
brings to the mind after they have been forgotten 
for years. 

That we must some day ourselves remember all 
the follies and events of our lives is a terrible 
suggestion. 

But if we forget may there not be One who will 
know ? 

‘‘He that planted the ear, shall he not hear? 
He that formed the eye, shall he not see?’’ He 
that created the power of memory, shall he not 
remember ? 


i 
> 





“Let THERE BE Licut.”’—In Haydn’s Oratorio 
of The Creation there is an unique arrangement 
which gives tremendous force to the words, ‘Let 
there be Light.’’ The gradual fading of the pre- 
vious sounds prepares the ear for a thrilling 
surprise. 

Instantly there is the crash of all the instru- 
ments, producing the effect of a thousand torches 
suddenly flashing from darkness and illuminating 
the space. The author of ‘Gossip of the Century” 
tells an anecdote illustrative of the effect of this 





- passage on an Austrian audience. 


The oratorio was given in Vienna, and Haydn, | 
then in his’ seventy-sixth year and very feeble, 
was taken to hear it. When the orchestra came 


to this passage, the whole audience rose and turn- | 
ing to the old man, applauded with enthusiasm. 

Haydn, pointing upward, falteringly ex- 
claimed: ‘It came from there!’’ and overcome, 
he fell back, and was carried out. 


—_ +e 


THE COMING ECLIPSE. 


Very great interest is being awakened in the 
total eclipse of the sun which will occur on the 16th 
of April, and will be observed by astronomers in 
South America and Africa. Perhaps the greatest 
mystery among all the visible phenomena pre- 
sented by the sun is the vast system of luminous 
rays and streamers, called the corona, which ‘is 
seen surrounding it during an eclipse. The corona 
is only visible when the sun is eclipsed, because 
then the direct light of the sun is cut off from our 
eyes, and from the atmosphere surrounding us, by 
the moon. In such circumstances the fainter lights 
enveloping the sun and projecting beyond the 
moon become sensible to our powers of vision. It 
is the astronomers’ hope that they will be able to 
learn more about the nature of the corona which 
gives rise to their present interest in the coming 
eclipse. 


The form and extent of the corona with stream- 
ers sometimes millions of miles in length, evidently 
depend upon the varying condition of the sun. | 
When that great body is in a state of tremendous | 
agitation, as shown by the existence of huge black | 
spots and broad patches of glaring brilliancy, | 
called facule, on its surface, the corona does not | 
present the same appearance as it does when the 
sun is in a more quiescent condition. | 

During the eclipses of 1878 and 1889, which | 
occurred when the sun was quiet, the corona was | 
substantially the same in its general features; but | 
the corona seen during the eclipse of 1883, when | 
the sun’s surface was violently agitated, was quite | 
different. | 

This year the sun is again in a state of agitation, | 
itted with vast depressions, and stirred with 
remendous eruptive energies which hurl masses 
of glowing gaseous matter to the height of tens of 
thousands and sometimes hundreds of thousands 
of miles. It is accordingly anticipated that the 
corona seen during the coming eclipse will re- 
semble that of 1883, and if it does, an important 
fact will be established as to the influence of solar 
activity upon the immediate surroundings of the 
sun. 

There is a mysterious bright green line in the 
spectrum of the corona, known as the 1474 line, 
which was once supposed to belong to iron, but 
which is now known to be composed of one iron 
line lying close beside another line belonging 
to some unknown element. This line appears 
brighter during periods of maximum solar excite- 
ment, and consequently it is expected to present a 
brilliant appearance at the eclipse in April. If it 
does so, much may be learned concerning the 
nature of the mysterious substance in the corona 
of the sun to which the line is due. 

Then, various theories have recently been pro- 
pounded as to the electrical or mechanical origin 
of the coronal streamers, and light will no doubt 
be cast upon this question by the observations to 
be made during the eclipse. Professor Bigelow 
and Professor Schaeberle have ventured to make 
predictions as to the appearance which the corona 
will present in April, in order thus to test the 
correctness of their respective theories. 

One of the most interesting questions that will 
be investigated during the few minutes that the 
sun remains hidden behind the moon is that of the 
existence in the corona of spectroscopic bands, 
such as are always present in the spectra of 
comets, and which are due to the presence of 
hydrocarbons. This would tend to show a simi- 
larity of constitution between the corona and 
comets. 

The tails of comets, as is well known, always 
stream out in a direction away from the sun; the 
coronal rays also extend outward from the sun, 
and many of them exhibit a curvature recalling 
the forms of comets’ tails. 

It would be exceedingly interesting if it should 
be proved that the sun is surrounded by an enor- 
mous envelope of diffuse matter, of a cometa’ 
character, swaying between the pignate attractive 
and repulsive forces to which it is subjected, like 
a vapor driven by the wind, and reared into a vast 
structure of light. 
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POETIC TRIAL. 


Prince William of Brunswick, a nephew of 
Frederick the Great, king of Prussia, was a favorite 
with that monarch, who promised to be his true 
friend and confidant. The king urged the young 
man to tell him about his hopes and plans. “I 
have three ambitions,” said William; ‘one is to 
become an expert checker player.” But in that the 
king could not help him, for he was not accustomed 
to play games. The second ambition was to become 
a great general. 


“T can and will help you in that,” replied Fred- 
erick; “it will take many years and much study 
and experience. What is your other ambition?” 

“I want to write poetry like your majesty. I 
want to become a great poet.” 

“Poets are born, not made; but still poetry has 
its rules, and as I have studied them well, I can 
teach you,” said the king. “Every day after dinner 
1 will give you an hour’s lesson in the rules of 
French versification, for it is in the French that 
you should write. That language offers us the 
finest models; the German is too harsh. Even if 
you never become a poet, this instruction will be 
of some use to you.” 








The prince said that he wished to write in 
French, and accepted his uncle’s offer gladly. For 
several days the lessons went on beautifully; then 
Frederick said: 

“IT have told you the essential rules. You will 
acquire the rest little by little. The best thing you 
can do now is to apply what you have learned. 
To-morrow at dinner-time bring me a poem.” | 

“But, sire—write verses—how can I?” 

“You must begin.” | 

“What shall I write about?” | 

“Anything you like.” 

“How many verses?” 

“Four, six, ten, as =e as you like.” | 

The young prince retired to his room in some 
dismay. He could not disregard the king’s com. | 
mands, and he did _ not believe that he could write 
a poem. He passed an hour walking the floor, and | 
repeating to himself, “Four, six, ten, as many as 
you like, and on any subject you like.” 

Suddenly he exclaimed in impatience, “It is too 
much weariness!” and that was the end of his 
difficulty. 

“Weariness, what a fine subject!” he mused. 
“Weariness, pitiless, cruel, daughter of evil, born 
to be the enemy of the human race, a hideous 
monster with bat-like wings, which penetrates 
everywhere and wounds all hearts!” 

So he wrote a poem on “Weariness,” and sub- 
mitted it to the king, who read it carefully. His 
face clouded at the last lines: 


And even 
Flies above the kingly throne. 


“Sir,” said Frederick, sternly, “what does that | 
mean?” 


| Mexico, he found himself in the very midst of a 


| angles of the loose stones were fizzing, and the 
Indians who had accompanied him ran screaming 


| hard pushed when the 


| worm was already at the other end! 


“Why, sire, I saw your majesty yawn at the 
audience of the Turkish ambassador.” 

The king could not restrain a smile, for his audi- 
ence to the Turkish ambassador had been long and 
tedious, conducted by means of an interpreter, 
and elaborately ceremonious. But whether he 
suspected the prince of intending these lines for 
an epigram, or was disappointed in the quality of 
the poetry, he never asked to see any more of 
William's verses. 

The young man willingly exchanged the honor 
of having a royal tutor for the lesser but safer one 
of having his poems criticised by a French attaché 
of the court. 

This French gentleman tells the story, and after 
paying a high tribute to the prince’s mental gifts 
and his knowledge of French, remarks that his | 
experience with the young man showed him that 
there was a difference between knowing a language 
and knowing how to write verses in it. From 
which we may conclude that young William of | 
Brunswick never became a gifted French poet. 
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For the Companion. | 


THE GOOD BISHOP. 
(The funeral cortége of Phillips Brooks passed | 
through the grounds of Harvard University, where he | 
had so often labored, on its way to the grave at Mount | 
Auburn. Two thousand of the young men with dee: 
t lined the way, a silent guard of | 
loved leader.) | 


Through strong, white glory of the winter skies | 
He sed—above the paths so often trod 
In cheerful service, winning men to 
For the first time with ve unansweri 
No pomp of mourning blazoned forth to Fame 
is golden record; but young hearts oppressed, 
ith bare 3 bowed in reverent silence blessed 
The holier might of his belovéd name. 
O Blameless One! why should we mourn, to know 
Thy soul uplifted nearer to the Lord; 
Since nought that thou hast ever done below 
But lives and bourgeons in more glad accord, 
And words that trembled with thy living breath 
Flame out, immortal, from the lips of Death! 
MARY ELIZABETH BLAKE. 


sorrow and res 
honor for their 


eyes; | 


———_-—__«@e—___—_—_ 
EARLY PEOPLE. 


A traveller in Texas once spent the night with 
his “chum” at the house of a farmer, a hospitable 
man who apparently kept early hours, since every 
one was expected to be in bed at eight o’clock. 
The house was one of those tiny shanties where | 
family and guests “bunk” in one room; and when | 
it seemed to the traveller that he had been only a | 
few minutes asleep, he suddenly awoke, and | 
realized that he and his friend were alone. He | 
thought it must be late, and judging from the 
cloth, cups, saucers and broken food on the table, 
took it for granted that the good people must have 
breakfasted and gone out to work; so he also 
arose. | 

My sleeping uniform had been full dress, so I 
shook myself like a Newfoundland dog, and was 
at once ready for any emergency. 

Opening the cabin door, I peeped out to see if I 
could discover the morning star, but it was not in 
view. Then I sat down before the fire to think, 
and presently my hostess appeared, carrying a 
milk-pail. 

Having set down her burden and wished me 
good morning, she informed me that she and her 

ood man had breakfasted over an hour ago, and 
at she had milked two cows which her husband 
was now feeding. 

“Me and my. husband were raised in the old 
State of Tennessee,” she said. ‘We hev only been 
here a month or so. We aint quite got into Texas 
ways yet. We air purty airly folks; away north 
we had to be up and doin’, ye know. I don’t know 
quite what time it might be, but the mornin’ is a 
bit young, I’m thinkin’. Yes, sir, Mr. Tibb and I 
be right smart airly folk, I tell you.” 

She raised her voice to a somewhat higher key 
as she uttered the last few words, and at the same 
time began to examine the fire with a pair of 





tongs. 

1 became very nervous, because I have a natural 
antipathy to fire-irons in the hands of a lunatic. 
Then lunatic number two, in the shape of the 
farmer himself, appeared on the scene. He also 
wished me good morning, and said as he seated 
himself: 

“We air purty airly folks.” 

“Mad as March hares, both of them!” thought I. 

“We aint got no clock,” continued the farmer, 
“so I don’t ’zackly know what time it air about. 
Half an hour of daylight, I’m thinkin’; but I may 
be a bit out, as I’m not quite up to the star-fixin’s 
in this locality.” 

his remark seemed rational, and I was some- 
what reassured. I replied that I also was uncer- 
tain as to the time, but that the morning star was 
visible at four o’clock, and it had not yet made its 
appearance. 

My chum had a watch, and moving over to his 
corner I endeavored to draw it from his pocket 
without disturbing him. He awoke, however, and 
sat up on his litter. 

“What’s the matter with you?” he asked. 
“House on fire?” 

“Oh no, old man. It’s getting late. The farmer 
and his wife have been up these two hours, break- | 
fasted, milked the cows and fed the hogs. 
all-important question now is, What time of the | 
night or morning is it?”’ | 

he watch was my and even our host was 
not more astonished than I at learning that the | 
correct time was exactly 12.45 A. M. I 

This little episode led to a warm discussion on 
clocks, watches and stars, a discussion lasting | 
for about an hour, when sleep once more overtook 
us, and it was proposed and carried unanimously | 
that we should again retire to rest. When I awoke 
the second time the sun was far up in the heavens, | 
and the farmer and his wife were partaking of 
breakfast number two. 








a 
IN A THUNDER-CLOUD. 

When M. de Saussure, the eminent Swiss natu- 

ralist, was upon one of the high mountains of 


thunder-cloud. Every ridge of rock*and all the 





and howling down the mountain, their long hair 
standing erect upon their heads. Other men have | 
witnessed similar phenomena. Principal Forbes, | 
in his “Travels through the Alps,” says: | 

| 


The atmosphere was very turbid, the ground 


| Was covered with half-melted snow, and some hail | 


began to fall. We were about nine thousand feet 
above the sea, when I noticed a curious sound, | 
which seemed to proceed from the Alpine pole | 
with which I was walking. I asked the guide next 
me whether he heard it, and what he thought it | 
was. 

The members of the guide fraternity are very | 
ave not an answer ready | 
for any emergency. He replied with great cool 
ness that the rustling of the stick no foubt pro- 
ceeded from a worm eating the wood in the 
interior! | 

This answer did not appear to me satisfactory, 
and I therefore applied the test of reversing the | 
stick so that the point was now uppermost. The | 


| 


| 


I next held my hand above my head, and my 
fingers yielded a fizzing sound. There could be 
but one explanation: we were so near a thunder. 
cloud as to be highly electrified by induction. I 
soon perceived that all the angular stones were 
hissing round us like points near a powerful elec- 
trical machine. 

I told my companions of our situation, and 
begged one of them to lower his umbrella, which 
he had hoisted against the hail shower, and whose 
gay brass point was likely to become the lightning- 
rod of the pany 

The words were scarcely out of my mouth when 
a - of thunder, unaccompanied by lightning, 
justified my precaution. 


—-o—___—_— 
GREAT SPORT. 


The author of “Artistic Travel,” an Englishman, 
with an Englishman’s notions of sport with the 
gun, amuses his readers with what is perhaps a 
travesty upon French ideas about the same sub- 
ject. An enthusiastic French marquis, he says, 
met a friend in Paris and offered him a few days’ 
shooting on his estate. The invitation was accepted, 
and the man set out the next day. The journey 
was seven hours by railway, but to a true sports- 
man that was nothing. 

The next morning the visitor was waited upon 
by the marquis’s keeper, and the day’s sport was 


at once mapped out. 
“To begin with,” said the keeper, “we will go 


| into the vineyard, where at this season we shall 


be sure to find some thrushes.” 

“And after that?” said the visitor, to whem the 
prospect of killing a few song-birds was not very 
e 


xciting. 

“Ah, well! after that we will spend a while on 
the open plain, where there will be plenty of 
larks. Then I will show you some moor-hens that 
I know of. Down there in the marsh, too, I saw a 
fox last year—yes, a wild fox! We will look him 
up. Perhaps he is there still.” 

“But have you any eee ge 

“Partridges? Yes, indeed! We have them, but 
they are not so easy! We had four, but a month 
ago monsieur the marquis killed one and badly 
wounded another. The r creature hasn’t yet 
recovered. That leaves only two. We will go 
after them, of course, if monsieur wishes; but 
then what shall we do next year? Now if mon- 
sieur could only finish the wounded one, that 
would be just the thing!” 

“Well, well, but have you no covert-shooting— 
no hares?” 

“Hares! Certainly, certainly, we have hares. I 
will get the dogs and we will go into the woods. 
You shall see some beautiful hares. We have 
three—Josephine, Alph and the old Adolphe. 
For the time being Josephine is sacred—she has 
little ones. The little Alphonse is her mate, so 
that he is the father of a family. We will spare 
them, of course—eh, monsieur? But we will kill 
the old Adolphe. Indeed, it is time; I have been 
hunting him for five years.” 
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PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 


A school-teacher in a Western state who had 
been very successful with her pupils conceived the 
idea of giving an exhibition of her most proficient 
class, and invited all the neighbors to come to the 
little schoolhouse on a certain evening, that they 
might see and hear for themselves the progress 
that had been made. Mr. T. H. Herndon tells the 
story: 

There was a good crowd present. She had all 
the little gid and the little boys stand up. She 
questioned this one about one thing, and another 
about something else. 

Their answers were given promptly and with a 
correctness gratifying to the teacher and to the 
parents of the children. 

“Now,” she said to them toward the close, “I 
want each of you to repeat some old proverb. 
Johnny, you begin.” 

“All is not gold that glitters,” said Johnny, 
promptly. 

“Very good. Now, Jimmy?” 

“Be virtuous and you'll 


mmy. 
“Well done. Willy?” 

“The germ of ambition is the chrysalis of 
wisdom,” said Willy. 

So down the class she went until she got to Peck 
Smith. He was rather a dull scholar, and the 
teacher thought it doubtful if he would have _~. 
thing to say, but she asked him if he knew any old 
proverb. 

“Yes’m. 
for coons.” 

“Now that’s good practical eddication,” said 
Peck’s father with a delighted smile. “I want you 
to keep right along in that line with my boy. 
That’s just the kind of learnin’ he’ll need.” 


n happy,” responded 


A stump-tailed yaller dog is the best 
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PESSIMISM. 


Perhaps there has not been a better illustration 
of the state of mind of those unfortunate persons 


e | who are called pessimists, who think that every- 


thing is as bad as it can be, but is going to be 
worse, than is contained in a remark made by 
one of their number recently. 


A party of people had been spending the evenin 
at a friend’s house, where the pessimist hac 
seemed to set himself forth as the sole and peculiar 
victim of all the ills of the universe. As the party 
came out into the open air, the pessimist in advance, 
he exclaimed: 

“This is always the way! 
happen except to me!” 

“What’s happened to you now?” 

“Why, don’t you see? It rains!” 

It was another pessimist who once declared that 
he was ready to end his life, and that he was 
going to throw himself out of the window of the 
fourth-story room in which he sat. 

At this a friend who happened to be in the room 
rose and opened the window wide. 

“Put that down!” exclaimed the melancholy 
man, indignantly. “Do you want to give me my 
death 0’ cold?” 


Such things never 


* 
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HE KNEW IT. 


Put not your trust in a foreign language when 


| you are tempted to say something about a stranger 


in his presence. An English writer tells for truth 
an anecdote related by a man who had returned to 
London after many years in India. 


He was riding in an omnibus, when a man and 
his wife got in and took a seat opposite to him. 
Pretty soon the woman said to her husband in 
Hindustani: 

“Dekho, Sahib ko kaisa bara nak hai,’ which 
— “Look what a large nose that gentleman 
has.” 

The remark was true enough, but the lady was 
no doubt much surprised when the man of whom 
it was made took off his hat politely and replied in 
excellent Hindustani: 

“Han, Sahib bahut bara nak hai,” which being 
translated, means, “Yes, madam, I haye a very 
large nose.” 
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For the Companion. 
A SONG FOR SLEEPY EYES. 


Sing a song of morning 
For sleepy little eyes, 

Four and twenty robins 
Are soaring to the skies. 


Long before the sun was up 
I heard their tuneful notes; 
Wasn’t that a welcome sweet 
From little feathered throats? 


The blossoms in the garden 
Opened when ’twas sunny, 

And soon the bees were on the wing 
Gathering their honey. 


Rover barked and wagged his tail, 
To show me that he smiled, 

And then he trotted in and waked 
A drowsy little child. 


Birds and bees and blossoms 
Are as glad as they can be, 
So now my little sleepy eyes 
Ope and smile at me. 
: ANNA M. PRatTrT. 





For the Companion. 
THE FLOWER FESTIVAL. 


In April every year the lovely town of Santa 
Barbara, in California, is full of life and excite- 
ment, for in that month the town people and their 
visitors celebrate the Festival of Flowers, which 
is so beautiful that it must make a bright spot in 
the memory of every one who is so fortunate as 
to take part in, or to witness it. 

At all times of the year Santa Barbara is gay 
with blossoms, for in that favored land nature is 
very generous, and seems never tired enough to 
take a complete rest; but in the early spring she 
is out for a holiday. 

The hillsides and meadows are like an immense 
palette on which the artist has left broad dashes 
of his brightest colors, and in the town the gar- 
dens are sweet with a hundred odors. Every- 
body, rich and poor, have all the flowers they can 
gather, to decorate themselves and their homes. 


The festival lasts four days, the first being | 
Other blossoms are | 


devoted to a rose show. 
allowed to peep up here and there, but Queen 
Rose holds sway over them all. 
The next day comes one of the loveliest features 
of the whole gala time—the Battle of Flowers. 
Between two long rows of gaily decorated seats 
which are built on each side of a wide, smoothly 


paved street, the carriages pass up and down. | 


They are literally covered with blossoms, the 
harnesses hidden by ribbons and garlands, and the 
fay occupants dressed in the prevailing color of 
the flower used. 

They send a continual volley of small bouquets 
into the passing carriages, and bombard the 
audience on the tribunes with roses and violets. 

After the prizes are distributed the battle is 
Over, and the carriages roll home over a carpet of 
bruised but fragrant flowers. 

Perhaps the most beautiful event of this last 
year’s festival was the Floral Ball which took 
place in the large pavilion, which had been changed 


| for this occasion into a fairy-land of tree-moss, 
roses and twinkling incandescent lights. 


flowers and butterflies, which was performed by 


| little boys from the free kindergarten as the 
butterflies. 

The young ladies represented sweet peas, orange- 
blossoms, poppies, roses, sunflowers, daffodils, 
hollyhocks, pansies, fleur-de-lis, and many other 
beautiful posies, the shape and color of which 
were carried out with great ingenuity in the 
costumes. 

Before the dance commenced the little butter- 
flies fluttered into the hall drawing, by a rope of 
roses, a shell-shaped chariot in which was seated 
the little Goddess Flora. 

She was taken by them to the place of honor 


in, advancing in fours with a graceful, swaying 
motion, as if the breeze were bending them from 
left to right. 

After advancing and retreating in graceful 
figures the flowers formed a large horseshoe, and 
the little butterflies threaded in and out between 
them with an airy, bounding step, and with their 
little hands fluttering up and down. Their great 
black and yellow wings made a beautiful contrast 
to the delicate colors of the blossoms. 





| which the little ones had received at the kinder- 
| garten was of the greatest help to them, and they 
| went through their part in the dance without 


For the Companion. 
A CAPITALIST. 


Our baby has a secret, 
It twinkles in his eye, 

His little golden crown of curls 
He’s holding very high. 

What can the mighty secret be? 
You really couldn’t guess— 

A penny in his pocket, 
And a pocket in his dress! 


* 





For the Companion. 


SEE-SAW. 


Punkydoodle was at one end of the see-saw, 
|and Jollapin at the other. 
| boys’ real names, but they will do just as well, 
| and they look better on paper than Joe and—Oh 
well, no matter!) 

It was a very high see-saw, and they meant to 
have a fine time on it. 





“I am an eagle!” cried Jollapin, as his end | 
went up, up, till his breath was almost gone, and 
| he had to hold on with all his might to keep from 
| slipping. 


“I—am—an eagle, I say! Ho! see 
me fly up among the clouds! I am sailing— 
| Oh, I say, don’t shake her like that, Punk, or 
you'll have me off!” 

‘““Well, you've been up long enough!” cried 
Punkydoodle. ‘It’s my turn now. Look at me! 
I am a flying dragon; observe my fiery eyes and 
my long, wiggly tail! Hoish! I am going to 
descend on the fields and dwellings of men, and 
‘lay them waste; and I’ll never stop till they give 

me the king’s daughter for my bride. I may eat 
her up, but I am not sure. Depends upon how 
pretty she is. Hoish! I descend upon the —”’ 
here he descended with such swiftness that speech 
became impossible, and Jollapin soared aloft 
again. 

“IT am a balloon this time!’ he cried. 


The great event of the evening was a dance of 


thirty-two young ladies as the flowers, and twelve | 


The training in motions, to the time of music, | 


(Those are not the | 


| housekeeping for Lois, 
| Lois said, solemnly. 
“You look like one,’’ said Punkydoodle, who | 


hesitation, and did much to add to the beauty of 
| this unique performance. 
A series of Spanish games on horseback ends 
the yearly Festival of Flowers. 
ALBERTINE RANDALL WHEELAN. 
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For the Companion. 
AN EXERCISE IN PUNCTUATION. 


A funny old man told this to me— 

“I fell in a snow-drift in June,” said he, 
“I went to a ball game out in the sea 

I saw a jelly-fish float on a tree 

I found some gum in a cup of tea 

I stirred the milk with a big brass key 

I opened my door on my bended knee, 

I ask your pardon for this,” said he, 

“But ’tis true; well told as it ought to be.” 





at the head of the hall where the many invited | 
guests were seated; and then the flowers came | 


ee 


| Durie the recent political excitement, while I 
was visiting a friend, our conversation naturally 
turned to the all-absorbing topic of the time. 
One of the bright little ones of the family came 
| to me and asked : 
“What are you, uncle ?”’ 
“I’m a straight out and out Republican,” 
| replied. 
Noting a slight shadow on the little one’s face, 
I added : 
“Why, what are you? 
lican, too ?”’ 
“Oh no,” she replied, “I’m a wigwam.”’ 


I 


Aren't you a Repub- 


| 
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had not relished his sudden descent on the fields 
and dwellings of men. 

“I’m not an old skinny, anyhow!”’ retorted 
Jollapin. ‘I ama splendid balloon, and my name 





is the Air-King. Proudly I ascend, rising triumph- | 


ant through the ambient air.’’ (Jollapin had been 
reading the papers, and his speech was inflated 
like the balloon he represented.) ‘I pass through 
| the clouds, I pierce them, I rise above them. The 
| earth lies beneath me like a—like a—” “Like a 
pancake!’’ suggested Punkydoodle, who had 
| little imagination. ‘“‘I wish you wouldn’t interrupt 
me, Punk! But whatdoIsee— (Yes, I know it's 
your turn now, but just wait a minute!) 
|I see? Another majestic air-ship, sailing glori- 
ously toward me! That’s you, Punky. Now 


and play the balloons are meeting. Ha! we meet! 

We salute in mid-air. I wave my gilded banner—’”’ 
Here one balloon lost his balance and tumbled 

off, and the other tumbled on top of him, and 
| there they both lay in a heap on the lawn. 

“Anybody killed?’ asked the elder brother, 
looking up from his hoeing. ‘‘I—guess—not!”’ 
said Punkydoodle, rising slowly, and feeling 
of himself all over. ‘‘Jollapin is all right, ’cause 
he has plenty of fat to fall on, but I got a pretty 
good thump, I can tell you.” 

“‘Too bad!’’ said the elder brother. ‘You need 
a change, dear boys; suppose you go and weed 
the pansy-bed, just to take your minds off your 
injuries.” Laura E. RicHarps. 


Lots is a real little housekeeper, and keeps 
house behind the couch in the sitting-room. Her | 
baby cousin frequently calls upon her, and, it | 
must be confessed, her small housewifely soul | 
gets sorely tried within her sometimes. One day 
some one said, ‘“‘ Where’s baby?’ ‘Oh, he’s | 
” was the answer. ‘‘No,” 
‘*He’s breaking up house- | 


keeping.” 


What do | 


we'll see-saw together, tiddledies, up and down, | 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
APRIL PI. 


A sugh fo dsrignob, a reptta fo wed, 
A Iduco nda a nosirbaw nagwirn, 
Lusyndde hsnisuen dan repftce bule, 

Na rapli yda ni het gomirnn. 


2 
A DIAMOND. 


1. In painters and artists. 

2. A Hebrew measure. 

8. To frisk about. 

4. A celebrated artist who died on April 6, 1520 
(old style). 

5. To defy openly. 

6. A color. 

7. In waterfalls and landscapes. 


3. 
ANAGRAM. 


Rollo Smith Vedig died April 4, 1774. Just nine 
years later, on the 3d of April, 178, was born the 
American writer who ae 4 most nearly resem- 
bled him in style, Honig Stawn Viring, whose 
works are as follows: “Story of Hinowesky by 
Kircerd Drecobikenkick,” ‘“Thotse Kockheb,” 
“Gracebehl Bridal,” “Rolfe Vetasa Later,” “Rahab 
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Ahimet,” and many others, among which may be 
mentioned the Lives of Locsumbu, of Hodgmilts 
and of his namesake, Honig Stawn. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. First stanza: Shine, mine, south, north. Sec- 
ond stanza: Choirs, tree, unite, morn, unison, 
chime. Third stanza: His, His Throne, mourn, 
Him this resurrection morn. 


2. Easter Eggs. 
3. FRIEZE 
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Primais ; Feast of Flowers. * 


| Finals ; Easter Holidays. 

4. In Great Britain it was formerly a custom to 
rise early on Easter morning and walk out into 
the fields to see the sun dance, which as an ancient 
tradition asserts, it always does on this day. If 
the truth were known, however, those who wit- 
nessed the phenomenon did so by looking at the 
sun’s reflected image in some pond or pool which 
was slightly stirred by the breeze. This could be 
seen on any clear eine | by early risers. In the 
British Apollo, published in 1708, this stanza is 
found: 

Old wives, Phoebus, say 
That on Easter day * 
To the music of the spheres you do caper. 
If the fact, sir, be true, 
Pray let’s the cause know, 
When you have any room in your paper. 
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GERMAN FIELD-POSTS IN WAR TIME. | 


One of the most useful and well-managed 
institutions of the Prussians during the war with 
France was the fleld-post, by means of which the 
soldiers of the German army were able to keep 
up constant communication with their friends 
at home, receiving and despatching: letters as | 
regularly and easily as they could in times my 
peace. The field-post was a travelling post-office, 
or postal-carriage. There were post-office clerks | | 
and soldiers whose duty was to attend to and 
defend it from the attacks of the enemy. Wherever | 
the army marched, the field-post followed it. 
Never during the whole campaign was.there any 
interruption in the course of the post; even on the 
days of the greatest battles the posts started at the 
usual fixed hours from the temporary post-office, 
which consisted of a simple bivouac on the battle- 
fields. 

Early in the morning the letters which had 
arrived during the night were sorted and delivered 
to the different divisions of the troops who sent 
for them, or were despatched to them by special 
be mh 

t dawn of day after the battle of St. Privat the 
post. be an its work, in the midst of dead and 
woundec immediately hundreds of soldiers 
hastened up to despatch letters and _post-cards; 
that afternoon eight large sacks full of letters 
were sent off to Germany. 

Again, after the battle of Vionville the post- 
officials were in full activity. Around them lay 
dead soldiers and horses. Postmen, porters and 
postilions formed a eo around the hastily 
extemporized table. he clerks, sitting on the 
ground, sorted the letters which a in in a 
constant stream. The wind was h igh, and many 
post-cards were blown away and had to be chased 
and brought back. The field- 7 gave a glimpse 
= b goed peaceful work amid all the horrors of 





“ihe fleld-post had very little rest; whenever the 
signal to march sounded it had to go to new work. 
It was always the first to arrive and the last to 
devart; frequently it did not leave an enemy’s | 
town till all the other oe had gone, and had to | 
protect itself from an attac | 

It wae hard and rough work for the field-post | 
officials When rain poured down, and the carriages 
were tp-<to their axles’ in. mud, and no shelter 
could be found, and attacks from nes- -tireurs | 
threatened ;from the forests. They had to make 
marches from seven in the morning till midnight, | 
under torrents of rain, emons. me forests of the | 
Ardennes, when the carriages had to be drawn by 
six horses. Among the passes of the Vosges the 
field post-carriages*had to be dragged through 
deep snow and over slippery ice, where there was 
constant dan of rolling over precipices. And 
when at last they reached-the end of their march 
in the middle 6f the night, clerks, letter-carriers 
and postilions:-had often to pose the night on their 
letter-bags in miserable cellars, packed ge! 
as in a slave emp. unless, as was frequently the 
case, ey had to bivouac out in the rain. 

The field-posts were often attacked a the 
enemy, the letter-bags robbed, and the brave 
soldiers and postilions who defended them left 
dead on the field. 

The number of letters sent to the —_, from 
home far exceeded those despatched by the 
soldiers. From Berlin alone three hundred 
thousand letters and parcels were daily sent off by 
the field-post. The good people often wrapped 
their parcels in thin paper or tied them with weak 
string, so thatavyhen many of these packets arrived 
at Berlin—sugh,a little distance on.their way--the 
covers were torn and the contents visible. 

In one would be chocolate; in another bread and 
butter, and in another a pair of stockings in which 
the good wishes of the mother or the. betrothed 
were interwoven. All this the good-natured post 
brought into order as well as it could. 

The letters and packets of the army of the 
Moselle alone used ¢ aily to fill seven large wagons. 
During the siege of Paris the largest field-post 
depot was at Lagny, which distributed a million 
vackets to the troops. On the eve of Christmas, 
1870, nearly every German soldier in France 
received some parcel or letter from his home. 

From July 16, 1870, to March 31, 1871, theré were 
o_o to and from the German army over 

pm ‘six million -lettere and. .post-cards, two 
million packets, two and a half million money- 
orders, and more than two million newspapers. 
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THE BROKEN ARM. 


It is easy to forget how much children have to 
learn, and how the most obvious facts of life and 
experience may be to them mysteries the most 
profound. So it happens frequently that true 
stories sound impossible, and of this class is 
perhaps a thing which a little Boston girl said last 
summer to her mother. 


She was only three years old, and she had had 
no experiences in the matter of broken limbs 
beyond that afforded by the casualties in her family 
of dolls. She had the misfortune to fall and break 
her own arm, and as soon as she discovered what 
had happened to her she cried out: | 

“O mamma, will it drop off?” 

“No, darling,” the mother answered; “I will 
hold it so that it will not hurt you till the doctor | | 
comes, and he will fix it all right.” 

“Ww ell, mamma,” the little one said, pressin her | 
lips together and trying to be brave, “do hold on | 
tight, so that the sawdust won’t run out!” 





~ 
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BREADTH OF VIEW. 


“We have such a delightful hour at our club!” 
shid Mrs. Brown, with enthusiasm. “We are now 
looking Into ‘theosophy, and*our président niakes 
it so interesting!” 


“Large club?” asked the somewhat indifferent 
listener. 

“Not very. You see we area club with a con- 
science. We do not admit any one who is not 
high-minded and anxious to improve. You never 
hear a word of gossip there or any slander.” | 

“I suppose your neighbor, Mrs. Langley, be. | 
longs?” 

“Oh no, no, igdeed! Of course we know there is 
such a person, but she hasn’t brain enough to grasp 
theosophy. She devotes every minute to those 
children. She is very narrow.” | 





—-- oe ______ 


“My brethren,” said the preacher, “such a man 
is like the captain of a crewless vessel on a| 
shoreless sea. Happy would such a man be could 
he bring his men safe to land.” 





NAVAL EXPEDITION FOR BOYS 





‘Always in the Lead. 
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ASTRONOMY 


That Window 
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Amateur Photographers. 
PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN 





{ WELL SPENT, is 2 cent sent to our on pos- 
Photographic Goods, tal) if you wisli a Piano or ire verses es about the 
rown” goods, and give ., for the 


Highest Grade, | jOrewn” goods, and give Pianos, Org 
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“My Mistress 


says she envies me my 
complexion; I wonder 
if I ought to tell her 
that it is due to 


LANOTA 
Skin Food?” 


Itsoftensand whitens 

the skin, and tends to 
ace wrinkles and . 

Otherfacial blemishes 


$1.00 per Jar, 
post-paid. 
Sample Jar with complete instructions for Facial 


thome, 10 cents. Agents wanted to sell this 
and other specialties. PREPARED AND SOLD BY 
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American E. Co. J. A. MAXIM, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
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OUR PRIZE WINNING COLLECTION. 
Of 20 Ghrusanthemums for $4. BESMP 
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To introduce our large line of 


Ladies’ 


Fine Boots and Shoes 
DIRECT FROM THE 
MANUFACTURER, 
we offer this piygreuee bright 

Dongola Ki 


Patent Leather Tip, 


Button or Lace, Opera 
or Common Sense toe, 
mailed on receipt of 


4 .5O. 


Sizes 2 to 8. 
Width C,D&E 








Testimonials on the quetite and fit of our boots 
have been received from every part of the United States. 
Allen Shoe Co., 7 Temple P1., Boston, Mass. 





Alfred Peats 
phan ew Tocatbnes 


for postage on 100 ray sam- 
— guide, **How to 
in Home 





Wormy Fruit and Leaf Blight of Apples, Pears, 
Cherries and Plums prevented ; fae 


an 
Potato Rot—by spraying with Stahl’s ble 
Acting Excelsior Spraying Outfits. Best in the 
market. Thousands in use. en re 
all insects injurious to fruit, mailed ires3 


“WM. STAHL,~ QUINCY, ILL.” 

















DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 

hands, indare the iron, and burn off. This Polish is 
Brilliant . Odorless, Durable, and the consumer pays 
for no tin or glass package with every purchase. 














THE BEST $1.50 SHOE IN THE WORLD. 
WARE o IMITATORS. Delivered FREE 


saved is a dollar 

“Phi Ladies’ Solid French 
Dongola Kid Button Boot 
delivered free anywhere in the 
U.S., on receipt of Cash, Money 
Order, or Postal Note, for $1.50. 
Equals every way the boots sold 
in all retail stores for $2.50. 

We make this boot ourselves, there- 
we guarantee the fit, styleand wear, 
and if any one is not satisfied we 
will refund the money or sen 
another pair. Common Sense 
or Opens, Toe, widths C, D,E, 
& EE, sizes 1 to 8, end 
half sizes. Send your 
size; we will fit you. 
Illustrated 
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A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE. 
“Abe’s a growin’ boy now, an’ I reckon I’d 
better cut this suit o’ clothes good an’ large to 
allow for his fillin’ out an’ lengthenin’,” remarked 
Mrs. Davis, briskly, as she stood, shears in hand, 
in front of the dining-room table, on which the 
cloth for Abe’s new suit was spread out. 

Abe looked wistfully at his father. 

“Well now, Marthy,” said Mr. Davis, mildly, to 
his energetic helpmate, “I dunno’s I'd cut it to 
much more’n fit Abe, ef I was you. Boys are 
pooty hard on their clothes, anyway, an’ I cal’late 
by the time Abe has growed too tight to be 
comf’table into that suit, it’ll be about wore out.” 

Mrs. Davis looked doubtfully at her husband. 
He had not a reputation for great liberality, yet 
here he was advocating a plan which was almost 
certain to result in “a year’s waste of good cloth,” 
for Abe had no younger brother to take his out- 
grown clothes. 


“Ye see,” began Mr. Davis again, feeling that 
he was the object of embarrassing scrutiny from 
his thrifty spouse, “TI allus ree’llect a boy that was 
raised in Enderville, not fur from where we lived 
till | was well inter my teens. 

“His mother made it a practice to ‘allow’ on that 
boy’s clothes the whole ‘durin’ time, an’ it was a 
dretful trial to him, I can tell ye. I—I knew him 
pooty well, bein’ raised in tne same town, ye see. 

“He was a kind of a pindlin’, lanky boy, an’ 
wouldn’t hev looked extry good, anyway, but his 
clothes allus hung off’n him, jest as ef he’d ben left 
out in the rain sometime, an’ hed shrunk. 

“His mother. wa’n’t a master hand at cuttin’, 
anyway—not anywheres near as 
Marthy,” said Mr. Davis, feeling that here was an 
opportunity for a handsome compliment, which 
was received with an air of conscious worth by his 
wife, “an’ it was a sorrerful sight to see that boy! 

“He never caught up to the size of his garmints, 
to my knowledge, never! An’ other boys used to 
poke fun at him consid’able—boys whose mothers 
wasn’t quite so forehanded in their idees an’ 
cuttin’. 

“An’ T rec’llect my father’s once sayin’ to me— 
referrin’ to that boy an’ the way he looked—that 
he viewed it, ‘more things was sp’iled allowin’ 
than was ever wasted makin’ a good fit.’ An’ he 
meant it more ways ’n one. So I say, make Abe’s 
suit come somewheres near him, an’ ef he grows 
out’n it *fore it’s wore I’ll git him a new one.” 

Mr. Davis went out to the barn, and Mrs. Davis 
began to cut out the new suit, pinning it onto 
patient Abe now and then to try the effect. 

When she said at last, “I’ve got to a place where 
you can go now,” he hurried out to his father. 

“I’m real obleeged to.you, father, fer what you 
said,” he remarked, with evident gratitude. “My 
last suit o’ clothes was so big fer me that —” 

“Sho, boy, don’t you s’pose I noticed it?” inter- 
rupted Mr. Davis. “Your mother’s a good hand 
at cuttin’, but she’s got some notions kind o’ like 
my mother’s, seems ’s ef. 

“An’ that boy I was tellin’ you of—you needn’t 
say anythin’ about it to your mother—but J was 
that boy, m’self; an’ there’s some rec’lections that 
stays by me more’n others!” 

hen they each fell to rubbing up a harness, 
their hearts warm with the thought of the trial 
they had in common, though one had endured it 
thirty years before the other. 
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NEWSPAPERS. 


CURIOUS 


At Prince Albert, a remote but busy village in 
the Canadian Northwest, a weekly newspaper is, 
or recently was, regularly published in the hand- 
writing of its proprietor, editor, reporter, adver- 
tising agent and printer, the five being one man. 
He adorned his lively four-page sheet with carica- 
tures rudely copied from comic papers, and 


decorated his horse and stock “ads” with rough | 


cuts. 


The paper appeared in purple ink from a gelatine 
copying-press, or hektograph, and its editorials 
and local news were usually so clearly presented 
that the little journal was influential in the territo- 
ries, read with avidity in the newspaper oflices of 
eastern Canada, and constantly quoted as an 
authority. 

A newspaper by the same process is the Masho- 
naland Herald and Zambesi Times, conducted by an 
Englishman in the wilds of Africa, and supported 
by subscriptions and “ads” from miners and 
traders. 

The most northerly of news 
the Nord Kap, published weekly in Hammerfest, 
bad any by Peter Johannsen, who lives and 
works in a little turf-roofed house. The Nord Kap 
is, however, regularly printed from news received 
by a ship which touches at Hammerfest but once 
in eight days. 

Sometimes the latest news arrives on the day of 

ublication for the former batch, and then “the 
atest” does not get into the Nord Kap till it has 
been known fourteen days or more to the great 
world to the southward. 

But the most curious paper of all is that described 
by Mr. G. A. Sala, as formerly published in the 
Deccan. This paper was lithographed every 
morning on a square of white cotton cloth. 

After having perused it the subscribers employed 
it as a pocket-handkerchief. Then they sent it to 
the local washerwoman, who returned it, a clean 
square of white cotton, to the publisher, who 
lithographed and issued the same sheets again and 
again. 
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A HARD SUBJECT. 


The constitutional inability of some people to 
grow fat under the most favorable circumstances 
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found an excellent example in the person of Mr. | 


Ezra Sprawley, of Alderville. His wife’s comical 
distress over the fact at last found vent in a remark 
Which has passed into a by-word in that New 
England town. 


and admirable housekeeper in a pensive mood one 


| provide yourself. with a 
‘ood as you be, | DIPHTH 


THE YOUTHS _ 





For Coughs, Hoarseness, or any trouble of the | 
Throat, use “Brown's Bronchial Troches.” They a.¢ un- | 
rivalled for the alleviation of all throat irritations 
caused by cold. Sold only in boxes. . {Adr. 


$25. Highest Grade 
any size or finish remaining. 
SPECIAL PRICES. 
Solid tires $25. Cush. $45. Pneu. $75. | 
Former list 130. 140. 160. 
Also full line of highest grade safeties. 


The Eagle Bi. Mfg. Co., Torrington, Ct. 


BARBOUR'S LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF | 


HAND AND MACHINE WORK. © 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to 
the Ladies, especially considered. | 

SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS | 
IN THE COUNTRY. | 

' 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


It’s so Easy to Light ” 
the “B & H” Lamp 


AND IT GIVES SUCH 


Perfect Light, 


are two of the reasons 
why so many are sold 
by Leading Dealers. 
Send for our Little 
Book which tells more 
about this wonderful 
; Lamp. 
BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. 
NEw YORK. 
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Factories : MERIDEN, CONN. 

IF YOU 00 NOT WISH TO BE, QUARANTINED 
1 

provide yourself: with a hottie of RENKICK'S 


ERIA CURE which is an antiseptic and 
so arrests or wards off the disease, and is an unfai ing 
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es | 
WORKERS” | 
The New 25-ct. Suspender, | 


Made for COMFORT. and SERVICE. 


It PAYS to try it. Ask for it. 
Sample pair mailed on receipt of price. 


CHESTER SUSPENDER CO., 43 Decatur Ave., Roxbury, Mass. 





SHREWD Cycilers 
always post them- 
selves before purchas- 
ing wheels. We ask 
you to become posted 
about the 
IMPERIAL 

>» WHEELS. Our cat- 
alogue will help you. 
Send for it. 





AMES & FROST Cu., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Tbe Me Phail Piano Co 





Advance Guard, A. Schreyer. 
rendered in the reproduction, forming a beautiful souve- 








Merit and Enterprise are sure to win, 

Dr. ‘WARNER’s CORALINE CORSETS 
lead the world in amount of sales, in 
perfection of shape, and in their: high 
standard of excellence. 
used for boning them is superior 
to whalebone, and is absolutely un- 
breakable. 

The corsets are light in weight, and 
aré made in 24 styles to fit every form, 
long waists, short waists, slim figures 


rem . It’s the KING of all throat rem- 

edies, and is largely used by singers and public speakers. | and stout figures. 

Try a bottle and you will be cures , for it’s a sure Fr. 

winner; nothing on the market like it. Mailed any- Price. from one to five dollars each. 
where on receipt of 75 cents. It has been adopted . 

by Humane Societies, poarte of Health, rds of | Sold everywhere. 


.» ete. Full information free on 


rvisors, ete appli- 
KENRICK MED. CO.. Detroit, Mich. | 


Su 
cation to THE 


WARNER BROS., New York & Chicago. | 








Basy Biekyer., Basy Baeretr. 





Bary James. Basy Bane. 








Bazy Ferevson. 





Basy Discetnecer. 





Baby SHERRICE BasY Garp=72 


THESE twelve beautiful babies have been cured of the most torturing and dis- 
figuring of skin, scalp and blood diseases, with loss of hair, by the CuTicurA REME- 
DIEs after the best physicians and all other remedies had failed. The story of their 


sufferings is almost too painful for recital. 
from itching and burning eczemas, and other skin, scalp and blood diseases, 


The days of torture and nights of agony 
Add 


to this the terrible disfigurement, and life seemed, in most cases, scarcely worth the 
living. But these cures are but examples of hundreds made daily by the Cuticura 


REMEDIEs. 
mothers proclaim them everywhere. 


They may be heard of in every town, village and.cross-roads. 
In short, CUTICURA works wonders, and its 


Grateful 


cures are among the most marvellous of this or any age of medicine. To know that 
a single application of the CuricurA REMEDIES will, in the great majority of cases, 
afford instant relief, permit rest and sleep, and point to. a, permanent and economical 


(because most speedy) cure, and not to use them without.a moment's delay, is.to fail 
in your duty. Cures made in infancy and childhood are speedy, and permanent. 


Sold everywher2. Price, Curicura, soc.; Soap, 25c.; REsoLvENT, $1. 
Druc anp Cuemicat Corporation, Boston. ‘ All about the Skin, Scalp and Hair” mailed free. 


The coraline | 


Prepared by Potter 


® ART FOLIO 

A beautiful reproduction of these six famous paintings : 

Reverie, .. Poetzelberger. 

F | RE E Honeymoon, R. Poetzelberger. 
Bee The Duet, Conrad Kiesel. 

Expectation, A, Seifert. 
nir for the parlor table or for framing. No advertising 
| matter appears on the etchings. The portfolio with the 
six etchings oar prevale on receipt of five 2-ct. stamps. 


Maud, Paul Thumann. 
The delicate gradation of these pictures is marvellously 
CPHAIL PIANO.CO., Boston 








| Perfect Baby Health 


oughtto 
mean. glow- 
ing health 
throughout 
childhood, 
and robust 
health in the 
years to 
come. When we see in children 
tendencies to weakness, we know 
they are missing the life of food 
taken. This loss is overcome by 


Scott's Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophos- 
phites, a fat-food that builds up 
appetite and produces flesh at.a 
rate that appears magical, «— 
Almost as palatable as milk. 

Very Wonderful 

|} Are the effects produced by thé ‘use ‘of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. Sores, Scabs, Glandular Swetlings, 


Boils, Carbuncles, and all kinds of Humors «ts- 
appear, as if by magic, by the use of this 


Standard Blood-Purifier. 


F. C. James, of Albany, Greene .Co., 'Tenn., 
writes: “Ayer’s Sarsaparilla saved"the life of my 
only child. When three years old, her heact was ¢ov- 
ered with Secrofulous Sores. She became almost 
helpless. Skilful physicians did all they could to 
relieve her, but failed. At last I purchased a 
bottle of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, gave it to her accord 
ing to directions, and she immediately began to 
improve.. Encouraged by, the result, T continued to 
give her this medicine until the cure was complete.” 


|  Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists, Price $1; six bottles, $5. 
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DANTE. RUBENS. ANGELO. 
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RAPHAE L.MURILLO. TASSO. 


‘ The -best and most: economical Collars and 
Cuffs worn. Try them. You will like them. 


| THEY LOOK WELL, FIT WELL AND WEAR WELL. 


Sold for 25 cents for a box of TEN collars or 
FIVE pairs of cuffs. 

A sample collar and pair of cuffs sent by mail 
for SIX CENTS. 

Address, giving size and style wanted, 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 


| 24 Exchange Place, Boston. 





Ladies’ Perfect-Fitting Boots. 







Every Pair Warranted. 


Ask your Dealer for 


Rumscy Brothers’ 


Fine Boots .and Shoes. 

If they cannot furnish them, send 
direct to us, by postal note, money- 
order or registered letter, stating 





size and width; opera or common-sense toe, plain 


CYCLING 
ARGUMENT 


If all the world 





could see the immen- 
sity and quality 








of 
the Columbia factory, | 








“I used t’ think,” said the good, energetic woman 
| 





there would be few 
other bicycles on the 
face of the earth. 

There’s a million 
dollars back of the 


day, “I used t? think that food, cooked proper an’ 
dealt out liberal, couldn’t help puttin’ some flesh 
on folks’s bones. 

“An’ Te’nsidered, previous to weddin’ with Ezry, 
that ’twas owin’ to the fact that his sister Jane was 
“ scant pervider that he looked so terrible peaked, 
but Im sjedged her—an’ him, that’s the truth. 


or tip, front lace or button, and we will send you 
postage paid to any part of the United States one 
pair of the following kinds of Ladies’ boots or shoes 
manufactured by us from the finest grade of French 
glazed kid that can be produced: 





“Why, jest look at him now,” said Mrs. Sprawley, Goodyear Welt, Button or Lace, 85.00 
dolefully, directing her visitor’s gaze to the figure Hand Sewed Turn, “ “  “ 5.00 Columbia guarantee. 
of her gaunt spouse as he stood in the barn door- Goodyear Welt "te. Calf. 
Way; “jest look at him; thin as a match. Why, Blacher Cut Oxford, . 4.50 Big Book about Columbias free at 
my land,” here she passed to the portion of her . } Hand Sewed Turn, Russia Calf Columbia agencies. By mail for two 
remark which became historical. as al Blucher Cut Oxford, is 5.00 2-cent stamps. Pope Mfg. Co., Bos 


ton, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 





“I’ve fed three hearty meals a day, reg’lar, to 
that man, for up’ards o” fifteen years, an’ he aint 
ever give the fust evidence of ’em!” 


And a choice line of other goods from $3 to #4. | 


RUMSEY BROTHERS, Manufrs., Lynn, Mass. | 





Send for Catalogue. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly | 


paper of eight pases. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the pene. # 
additional es over eight—which is the num! 

ven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
e publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriver directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ons. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail 
Seoula be made in a Post Office ‘Money-Order. Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
gequired to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of oonding money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
= send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 

isk. 


Renewals.— Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances. — Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 


Returping your paper will not enable us to dis- | 


continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 


Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


t 
° PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





For the Companion. 


LOCKJAW. 


A long series of experiments, illustrating one of 
the favorite methods of modern science, has proved 
the terrible disease of lockjaw, or tetanus, to be 
curable. 
eut of ten. 


Seven years ago Nicolaier, a young German | 


doctor, found all the symptoms of tetanus in mice 
under whose skin he had placed minute portions 
of dirt from streets or open fields. He found that 
pus from the wounds gave tetanus to mice or 
rabbits inoculated with it, and that this pus con- 
tained a peculiar bacillus shaped like a drumstick. 

Kitasato, a young Japanese student with Doctor 
Koch, of Berlin, succeeded in 1889 in separating 
the bacillus from the pus. So did two Italian 
students, one of them a woman. They found that 
the minutest drop of the “culture,” when placed 
under the skin of animals, gave lockjaw, and they 
showed that this was because the drumstick-shaped 
bacilli contained a virulent poison, separable from 
the bacilli. 

It was also shown that tetanus is always due to 
the same bacillus, and that this is found every- 
where in the surface soil of streets or fields. 

In 1890 Kitasato and another student discovered 
that rabbits treated with tri-chloride of iodine were 
almost perfectly “immune,” or safe from lockjaw, 
and that their blood injected into a normal rabbit 
protected it from the malady. Moreover, the 
“immune” animal blood was found to cure far 
advanced lockjaw in white mice. 

The two Italian doctors, who had shared 
Kitasato’s first discovery, announced further that 
they had made dogs proof against lockjaw by 
inoculating them gradually with violent tetanus 
“cultures,” and that from the blood of such 
“immune” dogs they had extracted an albuminous 
substance which would destroy the drumstick- 
shaped bacillus wherever found. From this 
albumen they finally made a fine powder which 
retains its curative properties for months. 

The next step was to try the cure on human 
sufferers from lockjaw. In 1891 came twelve 
opportunities to do so, and in every case, some of 
them severe in the extreme, the patient was 
wholly cured. 

Thus the result of sacrificing a limited number 
of the lower creatures is the saving of countless 
human lives through all future time. 
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PIGEONS ABOARD SHIP. 


On the return of the training-ship Portsmouth 
to the Brooklyn navy-yard from a voyage to the 
Mediterranean, she had a large number of pigeons 
aboard. The birds were of the common variety, 
and lived in a coop on the hurricane deck near the 
forecastle. The boys had procured them at some 
port while the vessel was still cruising about. One 
day at sea, when all traces of land were lost, the 
birds were released from their prison. 

The crew gathered on deck to see what they 
would do. Some thought they would not leave the 
ship; others expected to see them take their bear- 
ings, and then, like carrier-pigeons, fly landward. 
All were mistaken, for after a joyous sail over the 
blue ocean they returned to their cage and settled 
down to every-day life. 

They became tame at once, and fond of the sea- 
men and boys who fed them from their hands. 
They constantly flitted about the decks, at times 
even causing annoyance by walking about the 
gangway, under the busy sailors’ feet. 

At other times they would perch in the rigging, 
seemingly content with their nautical lives. In port 
they would fly ashore, but always returned at 
night to roost in their coop. 

When at last the orders were given to hoist 
anchors for home, many of the pigeons were out 
on their daily fly. The sails were spread and the 
big ship was wafted away. The boys and sailors 


Until last year it was fatal in nine cases | 


| in the air around the great bridge and over New 





all felt very sorry for the disappointment the birds | 
would meet that evening when they returned and | 
found the ship had sailed. | 

But before night, when the land, like a tiny green 
speck, faded from sight in the twilight, there was 
suddenly a flutter in the rigging, and the missing 
birds dropped down and entered their cage. 

The hearts of all the homeward-bound ship’s 
company rejoiced. Upon their arrival in Brooklyn, 
the pigeons showed themselves as much at home 


York City as in any foreign port. 


A MODERN JONAH. 


A correspondent of The Companion, who says 
that he once spent three-quarters of an‘hour ina 
whale’s belly, thus relates the strange adventure: 
The good ship Luropa, on which I sailed as cabin- 
boy, was anchored off the coast of Lower California. 
We had taken a number of whales, and were at 
work trying the oil out of the blubber, cut from the 
whales lying alongside. To get at the fat inside 
the whales we were cutting off the ends of two or 
three ribs, and hoisting them up from the whale’s 
body. 


This left an opening large enough for a person 
to crawl into the whale and strip off the fat, which 
was sent on deck in buckets. We were short- 
handed, and the captain told me to go down into 
the whale and strip off the fat. Boy-like I jumped 
at the chance. 

I had not been at work long before I heard one 
of the sailors sing out: “Pull the boy out of the 
whale; the tackle falls are stranding.’ 

had a small “monkey-rope” tied around my 
waist. The other end was on the vessel’s deck. 
At the sailor’s cry the captain jumped and grabbed 
it to pull me out, but it was too late; the tackle fall 
— in two, the ribs closed together, and I, 
like Jonah of old, was shut up in a whale’s belly. 

When the ribs came together, they closed upon a 
toggle or pin used on the tackle. This pin had 
come out and caught between the ribs. Through it 
a small hole for reeving a rope had been bored; 
and solely by means of this hole, which enabled 
me to breathe, my life was saved. 

All was confusion on the —_ deck. The men | 
dared not use their sharp cutting spades to make | 
another incision, for fear of injuring me. The 
tears were rolling down old Captain C——’s face. | 

One of the men jumped on the whale, and I | 
shouted through the hole in the toggle that I was 
all right. Then there was great rejoicing. The 
old pee es jumped on the whale himself, and with 
asmall sheath-knife, cut away at the flesh until he 
came to my body. 

Great care had to be exercised not to disturb the 
toggle, for they knew I was breathing through it. 
At length the hole was large enough for me to 
crawl through, and I came on deck, sick and weak 
from my experience. 





QUICKLY MARRIED. 


It is probable that no other important ceremony 
has been performed in so great a variety of ways 
as the marriage service. Every country and every 
sect has its own particular form, not to mention 
the widely differing formulas employed by civil- 
ians authorized to marry couples. 


A well-known justice of the peace in a Western 
State when embarrassed is apt to stammer badly; 
he therefore prudently carries a copy of the 
marriage service, so that he may always have it on 
hand in case of emergency. 

On one occasion, however, he was unexpectedly 
called upon while spending the day in a town 
some distance from his home. Adjusting his 
spectacles, he felt first in one pocket and then in | 
another for his invaluable little book. } 

His search was in vain, and at last, with beads 
of perspiration standing out on his forehead, he 
exclaimed: 

“No—m-matter! I hereb-by de-declare you m-man 
and wi-wife, accordin’ to the m-memorandum left 
in m-my other t-trousers p-pocket!”’ 

It is doubtful whether the bride and groom con- 
sidered this much of a ceremony, but they made 
the best of it. 


INTERNATIONAL COURTESY. 


The want of cordial feeling between France and 
Germany makes itself apparent on all occasions. 
A German periodical describes a little scene at the 
dinner-table of a Swiss hotel, where a Frenchman 
and a German sat opposite each other. 


“You are a Frenchman, I suppose,” said the 
German, when the meal was half over. 

— was the reply; “but how did you find it 
out?” 

“Because you eat so much bread,” said the 
German. 

Then there was silence till dinner was nearly 
done, when the Frenchman said: 

“You are a German, I presume?” 

“Tam; but what made you think so?” 

“Because you ate so much of everything,” was 
the amiable retort. 


DRAWING THE LINE. 


The rhyming dictionary seems to have its uses, 
even for those who are not poets. The New York 
Sun shows how a man’s familiarity with it helped 
him to ask awkward questions. 


“I suppose, doctor,” said Cumso to Doctor 
Paresis, ‘that a large proportion of the ills of your 
patients are imaginary ?” 

“Yes, sir, quite a large poeuerGen.” 

“And your treatment of such cases, I suppose, is 
by imaginary pills?” 

“Well, I suppose you might call it that.” 

“Then, of course, for treating imaginary ills | 
with imaginary pills, you send in imaginary bills?” 

“Oh, my dear sir, nothing of the kind. “There’s | 
nothing imaginary about the bills. 
the line somewhere.” 





I have to draw 


TRULY HOSPITABLE. 


The changeableness of woman is seldom met so 
promptly by the gallantry of man as it was in the 
shop from which 7Jruth brings this little story: 


Jeweller—I have shown you all the rings that I 
have suitable for a daughter twelve years old. 
Mrs. Russell—Well, I have changed my mind | 
now. I think I'll wait until she’s fifteen. 
Jeweller—All right. Take a chair. 
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BIG DROPS. | 


The influence of the scientific spirit is felt in all | 
departments of modern literature. | 


A traveller in the tropics waxes enthusiastic | 
over the suddenness and violence of a shower | 
which overtook him and his companions. 

“The raindrops,” he says, “were of marvellous 
wapnene. varying in size from a dime to fifteen | 
cents.’ 
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Short Talks on Life Insurance. 
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Needless Anxiety 


has killed more men than War, Pesti- 
lence and Famine. You do not need 
to worry about your family’s future if 
you have a policy in the Massachu- 
setts Benefit Association, for if you 
die they will receive the proceeds of 
your policy—and if you become per- 
manently incapacitated for work you 
can surrender it for one-half its face 
in Cash. 
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For the Companion. 
A HUNTER FOR BLOOD. 


if the dragon-fly may be called the Nimrod of 
the Insect World, the mosquito with equal truth 
might be termed its Vampire. The one is ‘a 
mighty hunter,”’ the other an insatiable blood- 
sucker. Indeed, for that matter, both are hunters, 
for if the dragon-fly 
hunts mosquitoes, the 
mosquito hunts men. 
Deserving though mos- 
quitoes be of their Latin 
name, culer damnosus, 
something entertaining 
may be found in their 
life history. Let us be- 
gin at the beginning, 
and watch the mother 
mosquito as she de- 
scends from her aérial 
dance in the sunlight to 
deposit her eggs upon the surface of the water. 

Stagnant pools, quiet nooks at the edge of 
streams, water-filled hoof-holes in pasture-fields, 
untidy gutters and undrained suburban lots, and 
such places the mosquito chooses for oviposition. 
Fluttering over the surface, she seeks any light 
flotsam such as shreds of straw, or stick, or grass, 
on which to rest her fore-legs. The second pair 





Mosquito larva in the act 
of breathing. 


are permitted gently to touch the water, and tWe | 


third, or last pair, are crossed behind her, making 
a sort of frame on which her eggs are to be 
deposited. 

The oval eggs are lodged one after another 
against the angle formed by the crossed legs. 


They adhere to one another as they are extruded, | 


until a mass is formed of two or three hundred. 
These are grouped in the shape of a little life-boat 
or canoe, curved at both ends, and are released 
by the uncrossing of the hind-legs when the 
mother flies away. Her little egg boat is now 
committed to the mercies of winds and waters. 

Many of the eggs perish, but multitudes sur- 
vive. After a few days’ voyage the first stage of 
life-growth is complete, and the embryo mosqui- 
toes push open a lid or sort of trap-door in the 
floor of the egg, and dive at once into their watery 
home. 

They are now larvz, wriggling little water- 
worms that dart back and forward, feeding upon 


pupa now breathes the atmosphere. As in the 
larval state, it loves to lie against the surface, 
but of course in a reversed position. In such 
condition the little wigglers live until the time 
comes for their maturity, when they awake at the 
call of nature to another element and another 
sphere of activity. 

Let us follow the process as entomologists have 
observed it. The jolly, merry-go-round, pollywog 
sort of life is ended. The pupa rises to the 
surface and elevates its thorax above the water. 
The skin splits on the back between the breathing- 
tubes. The abdominal segments are distended 
backwards on the surface. A little, graceful, 
curved boat called the puparium is thus formed. 

Out of this fairy bark suddenly issues a winged 
creature. The head, body and limbs burst from 
the opening in the hard skin, and the imago or 
perfect insect rapidly extricates itself. The long, 
slender hind-legs are used to push itself forward 
and upward, while it balances itself with the fore 
and middle pairs. 

The emerging mosquito can stand for ten or 
fifteen minutes on the water when free from its 
skin, but the surface must be smooth or covered 
with some supporting scum. A high wind is 
sure destruction, and even small ripples, which 
to such a frail bark are as vast waves, make the 
task a hazardous one. 

But at last the puparium is abandoned. ‘The 
insect stands lightly on the water, holding up 
first one leg and then another, as though drying 
the feet. Then it spreads its wings and suddenly 
plumes itself for flight into sunlight and air, while 
by the reflex of its upward bound its tiny bark | 
is upset and sinks beneath the waves. 

If the poet or artist were to catch this vision at 








Mosquito pup. 





minute animals, and, 
if we are to credit 
the statements of some 
observers, consuming 
quantities of the miasms or malarial germs 
produced in such plaées, and thus indirectly be- 
coming benefactors of mankind. 

The larve spend much time at the surface for 
the purpose of breathing, for although they are 
water-animals they require air. A little breathing- 
tube is fixed at the end of the body which 
communicates internally with the respiratory 
system. To use this tube, the larve need simply 
to float head downward, the tip of the tail at the 
surface, with the orifice in 
contact with the air. In 
this condition they are 
easily frightened by any 
stir or motion from above, 
but seem to pay little at- 
tention to dangers which 
threaten from the water 
beneath. 

Many readers of The 
Companion will recall 
days of childhood when 
they gazed with breathless 
interest into the family 
rain-barrel, where multi- 
tudes of mosquito larve 
loved to sport upon the 
surface. I well remember 
how pleased I used to be to 
rap upon one of the staves 
of the big round barrel, 
and see the numerous col- 
ony of larve turn over 


Position when 
breathing. 





and over, and wriggle down toward the bottom. | with the piercing instrument. 
In about a fortnight the larvee change to pups, | power of the insect to inject into the wound which 
it makes a particle of poison, which, judging from 
In reaching the pupal stage, the head, thorax, | the effects produced by the infinitesimal quantity 
legs and wings are all folded in one mass, and the | that must be discharged, is entitled to rank among 
abdominal segments being left free for navigation, | the most virulent animal poisons known. 


and are active as before, but different in shape. | 


the pupa has a top-heavy and clumsy appearance. 


The two most remarkable changes are that the 





breathing apparatus has been transferred from | 
the tail to the opposite end of the body. 

Two small, 
immense head or thorax, and through these the | 


| forth upon its life mission, which, as in the case 
| of most other perfect insects, is to reproduce its 





Mosquito emerging from its pupa state. 


the female sex. 
Creature has lost its power to feed, and the | enough fellow. 
him as fully as the female with weapons of 
| offence, so that it is not strange that he leaves 
twisted horns project from the | bloodsucking to his Amazonian mistress. 


the moment the insect leaves its bark and stretches 
its wings for flight, 
he might well imag- 
ine that he had ob- 
tained a glimpse of 
the days when one 
might ‘see old 
Proteus” or young 
Venus “rising from 
the sea.’’ Alas, that 
the naturalist with 


SEF 





Mouth organs of mosquito for 
piercing the = and pumping 


his hard facts and 
scant imagination 
should be compell- 
ed to tell him that 
he has only seen a 
mosquito emerging from its pupal skin! 
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jabrum-cpipberyex. the tube | 


| 


Such is the method of transformation in an | 


open pond or water-barrel. Among grass or like 


growths, the imago usually emerges in such a | 


position as to crawl directly upon some stalk and 
proceed more rapidly in its escape from the 
puparium. Culex damnosus has been seen to fly 
away in four and a half minutes from the time 
of emergence, when there was no herbage to 
facilitate the proceeding. 

When it has transformed, the mosquito goes 


kind. Incidentally, however, it becomes one of 
the most dreaded hunters of the insect world. 
We must not make the popular mistake of 
supposing that human blood is the chief food of 
the mosquito. 

Innumerable myriads of mosquitoes live in 
forests, along lagoons and other places inaccessible 
to man. Indeed, they seem to chiefly subsist 
upon the juices of plants. They will drink water, 
and will not refuse an occasional tipple of molas- 
ses and rum which the entomologist has spread 
to allure moths to his insatiable collection. How 





the: bloodsucking habit has arisen it is impossible | 
to say. 

The insect is abundantly provided by nature | 
with implements for such a function. At the 
extremity of the face is 
a beak or proboscis of 
admirable mechanism. 

From a long groove and 
flexile sheath there issue 
slender darts so sharp and 
subtle that they slip with 
ease not only through 
man’s naked skin, but 
through the hides of dogs, 
horses and cattle. Side 
by side with the dart is 
placed an ugly implement 
by which the blood is with- 
drawn through the wound 


” 





thus made. ’ 

= ’ The beak is therefore a 
a combination of drill and 
= pump. It has also been 
= discovered that a delicate | 


poison-gland is placed in | 
the head, communicating | 
by a minute duct or canal 
Thus it is in the 


This artillery, or at least its use, is confined to 
The male mosquito is an innocent 
Indeed, nature has not provided 


Henry C. McCook. 
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Every Pair Hand Made. 


SOLD BY 


LEADING RETAILERS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
J. J. GROVER’S SONS, Lynn, Mass. 
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Root 
EER- 


Excels all others. If you want the 
strongest, purest, and best, insist on 
having Williams’ It is unequalled in 
wholesomeness and flavor. One bottle 
of extract makes 5 gallons. Ask for it. 











| 


This is not only “ just as good” 
as others, but far better. One 
trial will support this claim. 
Williams & Carleton, Uartford, Ct 


SOLD 
EVERYWHERE 





CORRECTS 


SOUR STOMACH. 


[eptonix? 


(DIGESTIVE TABLETS) 
The Creat English Remedy for Dyspepsia. 
SEND POSTAL FOR FREE 


MPLE. 
THE ALLSTON CO., BOSTON, MASS. 








8 Worth Tells, | 
VEGETABLE 





Time Tries, 


The well-known cure for 


PULMONARY | ““Bestin the'csta: 
BALSAM. World.” ©tim 
Say ALLEN & CO., Cincinnati, 0., after 
50 Years’ Sale. 
No Help. No Pay. 


eg #1 
CUTLER BROS. & CO., Wholesale Druggists, 
Boston, Proprietors. Price 80 cents, $1.00. 
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Reaches the Spot. f£ 
The Hop Plaster penetrates quickly—goes EF’ 
right. to the spot—the cure begins at once. : 


S34 Fresh hops, gums, extracts and balsams united a 
'4 in the quickest-acting, surest and most success- 


#4 ful plaster ever made. : 

Hop Plaster Co., Boston, alone make FE: 
é: planter aso Our name on both sides of the g- 
Pp 
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FINE CARPETS and ORIENTAL RUGS. 
Joel Goldthwait & Co. 


HAVE NOW READY THEIR 


SPRING STOCK. 


FRESH LOT OF 


ORIENTAL CARPETS AND RUGS, AXMINSTERS, 
WILTONS, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRIES AND INGRAINS, 
NEW STRAW MATTINGS, 
OIL CLOTHS (all widths), ART SQUARES. 


Mats of Every Description. 


Styles never better. Prices never lower than now. 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO., 


163 to 169 Washington St., (between State St. and Cornhill,) Boston. 


Insist 


on making your dealer furnis] 
you with the Carpet Linin 
which will last three times a 
== long as the ordinary Carp 
™ Lining. Saves the wear of th 
y= Carpet and yet costs you no 
more. It is the 


2 Norwich Carpet Lining. 
Made of Folded Paper. 
A Practical Carpet Lining. 
FOR SALE BY PROGRESSIVE CARPET DEALERS. 


bart can be ordered direct from the factory in 50-yard rolls, express 
paid, at 10 cents per yard if your Dealer will not procure it for you. 
F A sample large enough to show its value will be 
ree. mailed free to any reader of The Companion. 
NORWICH CARPET LINING COMPANY, Norwich, Conn. 





“See our New Carpet Lining.” 





Thrice Paid. 


You want an open fireplace in your ‘house, and you hesitate and ask yourself 
on what grounds you can afford it. 





“Charge it to me,” says “To me,” says “To me,” says 
Health. Beauty. Economy. 


They really can each afford to pay the total bill for 
you. An open fire means ventilation, pure air, the 
escape from an overheated furnace in spring and 
autumn, the chance to have mild warmth on any cold, 
rainy day in the year. 

Health can afford it at such a price. 

Economy can afford it from the savings in coal bills. 

Beauty can easily afford it, for in no other direction 
will so little money go so far in furnishing. 

You can yourself afford it if you come to us, for we 
price wood mantels lower than any furniture house in 
the United States. 





i 
Large Mantel. Catalogue for two 2-cent stamps. 


Paine’s Furniture Co., 48 Canal St., "syst" Boston. 





Shepard, Norwell & Co., 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 
of an Exclusive 


Grand Opening Importation of 
French and English Cretonnes. 


Superb high art printings in both French and F iglish hand work. Also, 


Dimities and White Ground Cretonnes. 
An unusually beautif i Stock in large variety. 


4@These Cretonnes are UNLIKE ANY EVER SHOWN IN Boston. The designs are 
exceedingly choice and rare, and many are confined exclusively to us. Remember this is 
an importation to our private order. Includediin the lot are delicate colorings and 
attractive patterns for bed canopies and chamber hangings; also, rich tapestry 
effects for cushions and couch covers. 

First comers have a critical selection of the ENTIRE OUTPUT OF ATTRACTIONS FOR | 
THE COMING YEAR at prices which we make exceptionally low, ranging from 12 1-2c. to 
$2.50 per yard. 

SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., | 


Boston, Mass. | 





Winter Street and Temple Place, 

















ONTRACT and | 
House Furnishing Dept. 


Private Parties, Public Authorities or Corporations desiring at the least expense, 
‘time and worry to completely furnish 











Dwelling Houses, Theatres, Stores, Flats, 

Halls, Steam Vessels, Hotels, Churches, 

Yachts, Offices, Schools, Railway Cars, &c., &c., 
| es | 

Shades, Furniture, Table Linen, Silver Ware, 

Awnings, Carpets, Blankets, China, 

Curtains, Kitchen Needs, Sheets, Wooden Ware, 

Upholstery, Straw Matting, Pillow Cases, Brass Goods, 

Rugs, Domestic Carpetings, Quilts, Cutlery, 

Portieres, Pictures, Tin Ware, Glass Ware, 

Bedsteads & Bedding, Brooms, Toilet Articles, Lamps, &c.,&c. 











will find it to their interest to inquire into the inducements offered by our Contract and House Furnish- 
ing Department. We gladly furnish Samples, Estimates and Full Information at the least possible in- 


convenience to patrons. Personal representation made wherever desirable, and all correspond rece 
prompt attention. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston, Mass. 





We Pay the Freight. 


Warranted for 
Five Years. 


$19.00. 


This is a High Arm, Lock-Stitch, 
Four Drawer Machine of the latest pat- 
tern. It is simple in construction and 
Light Running, has a Nickel-Plated 
Hand Wheel, Extension Drop-Leat, 
Automatic Bobbin Winder, Stitch 
Regulator, with Scale, a Self-Setting 
Needle, an Equalized Tension, and is 
adapted for all classes of work. The 
running parts of the Machine are Case 
Hardened Steel. The Woodwork is 
Oak, hand ly finished. With each 
Machine we include an Illustrated Book giving complete instructions. We also give a Full Set Extra 
Attachments, in Velvet-Lined Box. Our Five Years’ Warrant accompanies each Machine. 

Agents charge for a Machine of this description more than double our price. 
The Offer Until May 9, 1893, we will, on receipt of only $19.00, forward one of these 
* Machines to your nearest freight office, charges prepaid. So liberal an offer has 
never before been made by any firm or Sewing Machine Company. When ordering, be sure to give 
your nearest Railroad freight office. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companian, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 
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PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 





; it is High — THINK of freshening up your house 


lime . New Carpets, 





What the Papers Say. 7 


AN HONORABLE RECORD.\. © 
The pride with which certain of our 


Draperies, etc. 


We will do the work for you in such a way 
as to thoroughly satisfy your desires as to 


g Pre ~ g@ Style, Quality ana Price. § 


cvncern to establish such « feel 7 
confidence - 


im the minds of its 
CAN YOU ASK MORE ? 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO. 


658 Washington St., opp. Boylston St., BOSTON. 
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country. — Heston Journal. 
TO BE RELIED UPON. 


“1 bought “it at So-and-So’s, and 1 
Anovo it is all right.” 
i 
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Two Pieces 


of Pure Silver are 
INLAID .... 


in the back of the bowl and 
handle of Spoons and Forks. 


Sterling Silver 
Inlaid 


Wall Papers 


» that beautify our homes ‘and sur- 
roundings are not a luxury but 
a necessity. What is there in 
the line of interior decorations 
that will produce the magical 
improvements by a small outlay 
as an artistic wall paper appropri- 
















ately applied? We carry only|Spoons and Forks have . 
the wearing qualities of oe 
solid silver. Zo 

Standard Goods Not to be confused of | 
with goods carrying the oF 
in all grades, from the inexpen-|mark “XIV” or “XII.” | 


sive to the most luxurious. In 
sending for samples, state the 
room, size of room, exposure and 
about the limit of price. 


J. W. GERRY, 47 Cornhill, Boston. 


Ask your Feweler for them. 


Send for Circulars. 
MADE ONLY BY THE 


Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 


Bridgeport, Conn. 








